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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE ‘complete agreement between the 

British and French Governments on the 

Security Pact is, we imagine, an agreement 
on general principles alone. It is only when the 
negotiators get down to details that most of the 
difficulties and differences of opinion will appear. 
In the meantime many people are unable to believe 
that even on general principles the agreement is 
yet complete. M. Briand and Mr. Chamberlain 
told the journalists of their agreement on Monday 
afternoon; by Tuesday morning widely divergent 
versions were appearing in the British and French 
papers. By the time these lines appear in print 
these versions will doubtless be more divergent 
still. It is not very complimentary to Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the complete agreement announced 
frightens Englishmen more than Frenchmen; they 
fear that the British Foreign Secretary is no match 
for his French colleague, and that he must. have 
agreed to provisions the full meaning of which he 
does not understand. 


THE NEED FOR CAUTION 


“‘ Complete agreement,’’ experience has taught 
us, is only a relative term. We yield to none in 


our desire to see a joint policy in Western Europe, 
and the fact that France and Great Britain (or, 
more strictly, M. Briand and Mr. Chamberlain, for 
their respective Parliaments have yet to be con- 
sulted) have reached even preliminary accord is 
matter for much congratulation. But it must not 
be forgotten that Germany has still to learn the 
terms of the proposed security Pact and that no 
pact which does not include Germany could give 
any security, or could even be agreed to by the 
British people. We take our cue from the Prime 
Minister, who pointed out in the House on 
Wednesday that agreement on certain funda- 
mental conditions of a pact was very different from 
concluding or signing a pact itself. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS. 


Of the reports as to the nature of the agreement 
two or three are worth considering. It is sug- 
gested, for example, that the French are to be 
allowed to cross the demilitarized zone to defend 
Poland even if the League Council has not reached 
unanimity in naming the aggressor. We are con- 
vinced that Germany will never sign any security 
pact which, in this way, assured the security of 
France but not that of Germany. We do not 
believe that the British people would be much 
more ready than the Germans to accept such a 
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proposal even if Mr. Chamberlain had gone so far 
as to accept it. Weare still not satisfied that the 
Chamberlain-Briand Pact is going to settle the fate 
of the western frontier for all time. If Mr. 
Chamberlain has not yet made it plain to M. 
Briand that Great Britain could not heed the 
provisions of any military agreement which pro- 
vides for the movement of troops across the 
demilitarized zone otherwise than at the League 
Council’s request, he should do so without delay. 
The British people will stand for no Pact which is 
not, in fact as well as in name, strictly bilateral. 
This is indeed the crux of the matter. 


THE PACT AND THE COVENANT 


On the other hand, it is rumoured that the pro- 
posed Pact goes beyond the Covenant in one 
important respect. According to the Covenant, 
the members of the League are left entire liberty 
of action should the Council fail in reaching an 
unanimous decision as to which country is the 
aggressor. The Pact is said to fill this gap in the 
Covenant by providing for further arbitration 
machinery to decide who is the guilty party. Mr. 
Chamberlain declares that the Pact bears no rela- 
tion to the Geneva Protocol; M. Briand declares 
that it does, and such arbitration machinery would 
lead one to believe that M. Briand is correct in 
his assertions. One point seems clear—the letter 
to Germany will state that no Pact can come into 
existence until Germany is a member of the 
League. This is, of course, a fairly obvious fact, 
but it is perhaps unwise to have emphasized it at 
the present moment, since it savours of compul- 
sion, and it would be better for Germany to 
remain outside the League altogether than to come 
inside unwillingly. 


{ 
GERMANY’S CHOICE 


We are not at all sure that German acceptance 
of a Western Pact based on the League Covenant 
is as improbable as many lI’renchmen and some 
Englishmen appear to believe. Relations between 
Berlin and Moscow are certainly less cordial to- 
day than they were three months ago. It is not 
likely that the average German would wish to 
reject equality with the Western Powers in order 
to maintain a basis of equality with his little- 
understood Eastern neighbour. M. Tchicherin 
has stated matters very moderately in a recent 
speech. 
Germany at the instigation of Great Britain,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ were realized, and if Germany were to 
become a member of the League of Nations, then 
her situation would be such as to make it impos- 
sible for us to maintain such good relations with 
her as we have maintained in the past.’’ This is 
clearly something of a threat, and it remains to be 
seen whether, with British encouragements, Ger- 
many will take the risk of making her already bad 
relations with Russia rather worse in order to be 
treated as the equal of Great Britain and France 
at Geneva. 


THE DISARMAMENT NOTE 

The Franco-British Note on Germany’s failure 
to disarm is not a very impressive document. We 
have had to wait for months in order to learn that 
cavalrymen are being taught to use machine guns 
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—a training which is not forbidden in the Ver. 
sailles Treaty—and that the police have stee| 
helmets. Of the more important military defaults 
several can never be controlled by military super. 
vision. The Great General Staff, for example 
can never really be suppressed as a result of out. 
side pressure, and war plans drawn up by a few 
officers in ‘‘ mufti’’ sitting round a table in a 
Bierhalle may be at least as dangerous as plans 
drawn up in front of large-scale maps in the 
approved kinematograph style. However, the 
general tone of the note is not unfriendly an 
despite grumblings, there is little doubt that Ger. 
many can make good her more serious defaults in 
time to allow of her application for membership of 
the League next September. If there is goodwill 
on her side, there will be goodwill on ours. 


THE EGYPTIAN SENTENCES 


The speed and success with which some of those 
responsible for the murder of the Sirdar have been 
brought to justice augurs well for the future 
administration of Egypt. We have here proof of 
both competence and good faith. But there is the 
best reason for suspecting that, on the whole, the 
men sentenced to death were but the tools of 
plotters more highly placed. The question arises 
whether those more important criminals can be 
hunted out. In Egypt, as everywhere else in the 
East, it is extremely difficult to get at any but the 
hirelings or dupes who perpetrate political 
assassinations. Those who have directly or in- 
directly inspired gun-men or bomb-throwers are 
usually prompt to disclaim sympathy with 
political crime, and able to explain away former 
association with the criminals. But as in the case 
of a certain ‘‘ loyal’’ State in India, which had 
harboured and employed many seditionists before 
they came into conflict with the law, it became 
impossible to believe in so many quite accidental 
associations, so in Egypt the guilt of certain 
politicians can be inferred where it cannot be 
proved. And preventive measures can be taken 
on a reasonable assumption, though punitive 
measures cannot. 


NEW UNIVERSITIES 


_ The most genuine sympathy with higher educa- 
tion and the warmest admiration for such generous 
patrons as Bristol has found in the Wills family 
cannot wholly prevent us from feeling some doubt 
about the multiplication of new, localized univer- 
sities. We wish nothing but success to those which 
exist; but is it really necessary to establish more, 
as, for example, a university for Wessex? There 
are houses in the provinces which are not con- 
sidered complete until they contain a pianola, and 
sometimes we wonder whether there are not cities 
which establish a university for the sake of com- 
pleteness rather than of necessity. It is, at any 
raté, curious that as it has become physically easier 
to get to and from the old universities, other and 
new universities have been increasingly established. 
So far as they supplement the older universities, 
well and good. But we do not sigh for the day 
when every adult will be a graduate. No do we 
very highly esteem centres of education in which 
students have no communal life. That is the 
greatest failing of many of the newer universities. 
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CABINET MINISTERS AN D JOURNALISM 


As we were the first to protest against the 
journalistic activity of Ministers, we have awaited 
with special interest the Premier's reply to 
criticism which proceeds quite as much from Con- 
servative as from Opposition quarters. We are 
bound to say we are profoundly disappointed. 
Mr. Baldwin has missed the point. The practise 
of which we complained is not objectionable only 
when the subject dealt with is one relating to the 
Minister’s own department or to a matter on which 
his colleagues will have to decide. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why a Minister in a letter 
or statement to the Press should not explain 
matters of public policy when misunderstandings 
have arisen and a platform is not available. Our 
protest, and that of all other critics, is against 
professional, paid, systematic journalistic work 
being undertaken by Ministers, to the detriment 
of their proper work, the detriment of their dignity, 
and the detriment of their independence. 


RITZ OR JICKS ”? 

Once upon a time a Royal personage was visit- 
ing a Dominion, and a great banquet was arranged, 
with a beautiful wine-list, in which a Montilla 
lead up to a Meursault, that to a vintage Cham- 
pagne, that again to a great Margaux, after which 
came a Clos Vougeot, and finally Taylor’s Port of 
a great year and 1865 brandy. And the Royal 
personage, in delicate compliment to the Dominion, 
insisted that all present should drink only the 
local wines, Woolamaloo six months old, Wagga 
Wagga with the eucalyptus flavour, and that other 
great red wine which, like a boomerang, comes 
back to you when you are hoping you have got 
rid of it. As patriots the guests cheered; as men, 
they wept. And as patriots we approve of the 
Joynson-Hicks move against French and Italian 
and Swiss restaurant managers, but as epicures 
we sob. For the British waiter will not learn food, 
or wine, or languages; and the son of a British 
hotel proprietor haunts the universities when he 
should be serving an apprenticeship as scullion. 
As a method of reviving home life nothing could 
be better, but with the departure of the last maitre 
d’hotel there will be an end of real restaurants in 
London. 


IRAK 

The fact that the League of Nations Commis- 
sion for the delimitation of the northern frontier 
of Irak has not been able to submit ‘its report to 
the League Council meeting this week is giving 
rise to wild speculations in Turkey, Germany and 
Russia. The Commission’s report, we are 
assured, is favourable to Turkey, and the British, 
fearful of losing the oilfields of Mosul, are doing 
all in their power to reach a compromise by direct 
and secret negotiation, and members of the Com- 
mission have been persuaded to work as slowly as 
possible so as to give these direct negotiations 
every chance of success. Most of this is non- 
sense. The Commission visited a wild and un- 
developed country, and was forced to work under 
difficult conditions. This fact alone explains the 
delay in preparing the report. The British 


Government only holds Irak in charge for the 
League of Nations, under the mandatory system, 
and cannot dispose of any of its territory without 
the League’s consent. And the appointment of 
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Lord Plumer to Palestine does not give weight to 
the suggestion that we are trying to appease the 
Turk with honeyed words. 


LORD MACDONNELL 


A very striking though far from attractive 
figure is removed from the thinning ranks of great 
administrators by the death of Lord MacDonnell. 
In India, as acting or permanent head of four 
great Provincial administrations in succession, he 
was highly successful and extremely unpopular. 
In Ireland, he failed at almost every point and 
ruined the career of our incomparable George 
Wyndham. No man in his generation was better 
fitted for the part of benevolent despot, within 
certain rather narrow limits. His zeal for the 
welfare of the Indian peasant was passionate, and 
his work in fighting famine in India was magnifi- 
cent. But he was incapable of delegating power, 
intolerant, insensitive, impatient, and in the larger 
issues of policy seldom saw where he was going. 
In India he did not perceive that he was driving 
conservative Mahommedans into politics by his 
handling of a merely linguistic question, and in 
Ireland he did not perceive that he was accepting 
a position too anomalous to be tenable. A great 
worker, a difficult chief, an almost impossible 
colleague: he should have been first aid commis- 
sioner, with absolute powers, to the shell-shocked 
countries of the world. 


TWO BY-ELECTIONS 


Eastbourne seems to be tepid politically. It 
cannot really be so quietly contented with the old 
cries and the old methods as it appears to be, but 
so far no party in the constituency has put forth 
any novelty. A Conservative who deserves 
encouragement, Captain Macmillan, M.P., has 
sought to give special prominence to social reform 
in this contest, and though Eastbourne has not 
been electrified, it has for the first time been 
slightly stirred. In the Ayr Burghs, Colonel 
Moore has made very many friends, but it must 
be acknowledged that the liveliest work has been 
that of Mr. Pringle, who has smitten the Socialists 
on every occasion and in every vulnerable part. 
There is in both constituencies a considerable 
body of voters not amenable to management by 
the party organizations, but it will be surprising 
if this does not help the Conservatives more than 
their opponents. 


CONTROL OF POPULATION 

The report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the National Council of Public Morals upon 
the Ethics of Birth Control was published in the 
early part of last week. In the report are written 
the sentences: ‘‘ We should contemplate with 
sympathy any plan by which wise ethical and 
medical advice could be given by qualified persons 
to those whose circumstances deprive them of the 
similar facilities which are open to the well-to- 
do ’’; and ‘‘. . . the fact remains that in numbers 
of homes where provision could be made for an 
entirely adequate upbringing of children, the 
nursery is either tenantless or not nearly as well 
filled as it ought to be.’’ -These are essentially the 
conclusions, therein specified in further detail, 
reached in the series of articles on ‘ The Control of 
Population,’ of which the second appears in this 
issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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CABINET JOURNALISM 


T would be a great mistake to suppose that 
cojection to the journalistic activity of 

Ministers is directed against Lord Birkenhead 
personally or proceeds simply from opponents 
eager to seize on anything that tells against the 
present Government. The grounds of objection 
are very much wider. Leaving other critics to 
State their own case, we, who took up this matter 
before general discussion of it began, may explain 
that we protest against Ministerial journalism for 
three reasons which the general public can appre- 
ciate as well as for a minor reason which concerns 
our own profession. To take the last first, it is 
highly disadvantageous not only to professional 
journalists but to an electorate dependent on them 
for news and views that amateurs should invade and 
almost monopolize this field. However much the 
man in the tube or the ’bus may be entertained, 
when he has tired of the cross-word puzzle, by the 
effusions of Ministers, or of other celebrated 
amateurs, what he in the long run needs is not 
their stunt performances but the elucidation of 
events and the interpretation of public feeling by 
professional journalists. However low journalistic 
talent may be ranked, no one can pretend that the 
faculty of almost instinctive discrimination between 
what is significant and what is insignificant in the 
confused bawling of the market-place is born in 
every man or can be highly developed in any with- 
out much training in the actual work of sifting 
information and co-ordinating opinion. To 
squeeze out the professional journalist in favour of 
amateurs who can convey no opinion but their 
own or their party’s is to deprive the electorate of 
guides and interpreters absolutely necessary to it 
under any democratic system. 

But since Ministers are not the only amateurs, 
all this is only partly relevant. The objection to 
Ministers writing for the Press for hire is also 
based on the probability that their legitimate work 
will suffer through this additional activity. The 
affairs of an Empire which contains some 400 
million persons constitute a fuil-time task even for 
a Ministry of super-men. It is incredible that any 
Minister devoting himself whole-heartedly to his 
duties can have leisure for the production of 
numerous articles. And if he had, the writing of 
such articles for money would be reprehensible in 
so far as it placed him under an obligation to any 
paper or group of papers. That it does so cannot 
be doubted. Ministers who write for the Press are 
not remunerated with reference to the literary value 
of their productions. They are paid enormously 
more than any professional journalist would be, 
and in certain instances the income so derived may 
equal or even greatly exceed that which they 
receive from the State. It is true that no Minister 
is bound to write for one paper only; and it may 
be argued that heavy as the obligation is in the 
aggregate, no Minister need be much beholden to 
any one paper. But the prints which as a general 
rule are inclined most eagerly to _ solicit 
such centributions are in fact nearly ali in 
one or other of the groups owned by certain news- 
paper magnates. The variety of papers to which a 
Minister contributes is thus no guarantee that he 
may not get almost all his journalistic income from 
a single source. Once again, we specifically 
exclude Lord Birkenhead from any such sugges- 


tion : he contributes too widely for that 

arise in his instance. But 
Minister will sooner or later come to depend on 
one or other of those magnates is perfectly real. 
and the fact that two out of the three most 
important are almost always engaged in attempts 
to break or make Cabinets and to govern by head. 
lines is here worthy of notice. The third is not so 
engaged, but we write of a principle not of specific 
instances. We do not, of course, blame the news. 
papers: on the contrary, they are, perhaps, more 
to be congratulated on their acumen and enter. 
prise. Their job is to get good ‘“‘ copy,” and a 
Cabinet Minister is good copy. Our complaint 
is against Ministers who allow themselves to 
be got. 

But sweep all this aside, and Ministerial addic. 
tion to journalism will remain objectionable, 
Nothing can make it dignified for a Secretary of 
State to compete with that queer crew of celebrities 
and notorieties from which several of the most 
popular papers draw the authors of their special 
articles. The appearance of a great officer of the 
State in company with cranks, crooks and cheap- 
jacks does not make for seemliness. Still less fit- 
ting would it be if politicians learned to aspire to 
Ministerial rank not for the old reasons but because 
office was a good jumping-off place into journalism, 
and almost as good an introduction to it as the 
dock. One of the most successful novelists 
is reported to have said lately that the way to 
become famous in journalism was to become 
notorious outside it. Well and good; we shall not 
quarrel with the conditions which democratic 
journalism imposes on aspirants to a fame beyond 
the reach of the professional student of affairs and 
opinion. Lut how if notoriety be purchased not at 
the expense of the individual’s character but of the 
State’s time and the State’s dignity ? How if grave 
responsibilities be assumed less with a view to their 
discharge than with an eye to acquiring credentials 
as a stunt-merchant ? 

Mr. Baldwin, himself a model of propriety in 
public conduct, seems wholly unaware of these and 
other sinister possibilities. He does not like 
Ministers writing for the Press, and he thinks to 
meet what is growing into a storm of protest by 
reaffirming a principle which did not check Mr. 
Snowden and others and now does not check Lord 
Birkenhead. And what is this principle? Why, 
that Ministers should not write in the Press about 
matters of public policy. Yet there are obviously 
occasions when a Minister may very usefully 
explain himself or expound the feelings of the 
whole Cabinet in a communication to the Press. 
There is no essential difference between such a com- 
munication and a speech from a platform. The 
difference comes in when the Minister is paid—paid 
enormously, tempted by money to write more and 
more, tempted by the prospect of a continuing 
income to keep in with his paymaster. Since that 
is the root of all evil in this matter, the remedy is 
simple. The Cabinet has only to agree that no 
Minister shall, during his term of office, write a line 
in the Press for payment. We still hope that the 
Cabinet wili nerve itself to take this not so very 
heroic but extremely necessary decision. But will 
not Lord Birkenhead anticipate it by gracefully 
laying down his pen? The warmest of his admirers 
can only offer him at this juncture the historic 
advice given him by Mr. Chesterton in other cir- 
cumstances : ‘* Chuck it, Smith.” 


13 June 1925 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


ACK from the holidays, with holiday 
still prevailing, sunburnt Members 
of Parliament troop reluctantly into the sun- 

Jess Chamber. Formidable indeed is the task be- 
fore them. Rumours fill the air of a series of all 
night sittings. Pessimists croak that the work to 
be accomplished will last unti! the middle of 
August. Meanwhile Commander Eyres-Monsell, 
the chief Government Whip, has not been idle. 
Like King David he has numbered his people— 
and it is to be hoped that he will be spared the 
punishment that befell that monarch if he feels a 
rdonable pride in the result of the census. Satis- 
fied with the numbers of his legion he has decided 
to divide it into cohorts and has arranged that they 
shall take it in turns, some to stand sentinel while 
others sleep through the watches of the summer 


nights. 


* 


The first day of what promises to be a mono- 
tonous session was singularly free from monotony. 
Question time was positively lively. Mr. Lans- 
bury succeeded despite the weather in lashing him- 
self into two separate rages. Why, he wanted to 
know, should foreign Communists not be allowed 
into England when foreign Royalists are not inter- 
fered with? The answer would seem to be simple 
enough, although the Home Secretary didn’t give 
it. We need not interfere with foreign Royalists 
because they have no wish to interfere with us. 
They may be laying plots and planning revolu- 
tions, but such plots and revolutions are entirely 
for the benefit—or the detriment—of their own 
country with whose internal politics we are not 
concerned. But the international Communist is 
no respecter of boundaries; he finds himself at 
home in any country and proceeds to make him- 
self at home by fomenting disorder; he takes his 
revolution with him and where he dines he revolts. 


* * * 


Mr. Lansbury’s anger had hardly subsided when 
it was once more aroused over the wrongs of a 
gentleman bearing the name of Harry Homer 
who had been arrested for having an official docu- 
ment in his possession. This gentleman’s house, 
it was stated, had been searched without a warrant 
{the shade of Jack Wilkes stirred uneasily in the 
underworld)—how could the Home _ Secretary 
defend such interference with the liberty of the 
subject? Was an Englishman’s home no ionger 
his castle? It was a plot, replied Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, to convey secret information to 
Moscow. The plot failed, the document was out 
of date, and the man was released. Incidentally a 
warrant had been duly issued (the shade of Jack 
Wilkes composed itself to sleep again). 


* * * 


‘* Should Ministers be Journalists ? ’’ A question 
suitable for a college debating society, a question 
however which has been raised in the House of 
Commons, and of which more will be heard before 
it is settled. There was little doubt on Tuesday 
afternoon that in every quarter of the House there 
was a pronounced tendency to answer the question 
with a decided negative. The Prime Minister—it 


was more than suspected—shared the views of the 
majority, but too explicit an expression of those 
views would have involved censure of a brilliant 
colleague. It had been decided, he said, to 
*‘ reaffirm the principle that Ministers should not 
write articles on matters of current public policy.”’ 
The answer was unsatisfactory. Lord Birkenhead, 
it is well known, has recently been writing on 
divorce, on the government of India, on the detec- 
tion and punishment of crime. Are not these 
matters of current public policy? Perhaps, but 
that is something that is past. Had the Prime 
Minister seen that day’s evening papers? No, he 
very rarely saw them. Would he read Lord 
Birkenhead's articles? He excused himself on the 
ground that he had already too much to read. But 
he will have to be more explicit on this matter 
before long. 


* % + 


Rumour, ever busy, seldom truthful, has lately 
been whispering that Sir Alfred Mond is 
meditating that momentous move which is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ crossing the floor of the House.” 
There was probably never a word of truth in it, 
but if there had been he would have considerably 
added to the difficulties of such a transference of 
allegiance by his recent attack upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whom he taunted with having 
abandoned his principles in order to obtain office 
and having sold himself for a few pieces of silver. 
It was not an altogether edifying spectacle to see 
these two distinguished statesmen and former 
colleagues exchanging insults and bandying 
accusations of inconsistency. It arose over the 
discussion of the McKenna duties—ever a fruitful 
source of controversy—and one with regard to 
which Mr. Churchill has been more consistent than 
any of his former friends. The fact of the matter 
with regard to possible defections from the Liberal 
Party is that at present no market exists for the 
services of ex-Cabinet Ministers. |The Govern- 
ment have more talent—or at any rate more claims 
at their disposal than they have places to fill, 
and those Liberals who hoped before the election 
for a small Conservative majority which would 
have welcomed their assistance are disappointed. 


* * * 


The debate on the silk taxes was unilluminating. 
The old arguments were paraded once more on 
either side. Good temper was as usual displayed 
by Mr. Churchill, on whose head Mr. Snowden 
again poured forth his inexhaustible vials of bitter- 
ness. An attempt to reach an agreement desired 
by nearly all members for terminating the discus- 
sion at a reasonable hour broke down before the 
truculent intransigeance of Captain Wedgwood 
Benn who appears to have usurped the dual post 
of Leader and Chief Whip of the Liberal Party. 
To tired opponents his persistence proves 
exasperating, but however irritating his methods 
appear at the time it is impossible on cool reflection 
not to admire the resource, the endurance, the 
good humour and above all the courage with which 
almost alone and unaided he supports the whole 
burden of opposition. Meanwhile he is affording 
to young members invaluable lessons in the art of 
obstruction which may some day stand them in 


good stead. 
First CITIZEN 
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R. D. BLACKMORE 


ENTENARIES mean a fugitive and fac- 
¢ titious fervour soon forgotten by the average 

reader. He feels that what was written long 
since is now available in a smarter and more agree- 
able form. The ground is better covered by 
authors who have the “ spirit of the age,’’ a 
typical attitude of approach to life that even genius 
does not overcome. It is tedious to go back to a 
world which is strangely narrow, where railways 
are a portent and motor-cars unknown, where 
women wear crinolines, and blush about showing 
their ankles, and men have a deliberate way of 
speaking and writing, a leisure impossible to our 
hurried age. 

Blackmore, born 100 years since, wrote novels 
up to the time when the leisure and good print of 
the three volumes were squeezed into a single book. 
His stories range from ‘ Clara Vaughan,’ 1864, to 
* Perlycross,’ 1894, and they have points in their 
favour which no other novelist, old or new, can 
show. Through the accidents of trade they have 
fallen out of the circulation they deserve, except 
‘Lorna Doone,’ which is known everywhere. 
‘Lorna Doone,’ with its highly coloured adventure 
and romance, and a prose which falls in emotional 
passages into rows of anapests, retains a steady 
popularity, and is to the critical mind rather like 
an overdose of Devonshire cream. It does not 
exhibit Blackmore’s merits as a host of other books 
do. He was an Oxford man and can quote 
his classics with the best. He translated the 
* Georgics,’ and for many years he was a market- 
gardener; and above all he was a master of the 
English countryside and country people, horses, 
dogs, sport and farming. He knew all about 
fruits, wild and cultivated, the changes of the 
seasons, the importance of wind and rain, the glory 
of trees, the pleasure of babbling brooks, the 
might of streams changed in a night to roaring 
torrents. There is no novelist, not even Kingsley 
with his knowledge of science, who puts before us 
so satisfyingly the pageant and beauty of Nature. 
With our clever moderns the country is merely an 
inert background for brilliant conversation. Their 
trend to London or some big town has put country 
life into the background of fiction. The author, 
say, who has written one good book with country 
scenes and people and real weather (that terribly 
important thing to the countryman) in it, writes 
his next with a faded memory, walking about Town 
with an umbrella. Yet this country life is, as our 
young soldiers discovered during the War, the 
very marrow of England, deserving more notice 
than the passing view of the motorist, or the half- 
contemptuous wonder of the town-man at opera- 
tions he conceives to be simple. He has never 
wielded a scythe; he does not know when it is 
going torain. He does not notice the beauty of 
a dragon-fly or a Purple Emperor, or the changing 
colours of a budding oak. He does not under- 


stand the indomitable virtues of the countryman, 
still less the ironies which underlie his slow speech. 
He laughs at dialect sounder and more vivid than 
his own flashy slang. All this country lore Black- 
more can give him, but such lore, it might be 
urged, is dull without human interest to commend 
it. Here Blackmore is remarkably up-to-date, for 
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his stories have mysteries skilfully developed, and 
the latest, ‘ Perlycross,’ might floor an acute ‘ind 
accustomed to detective stories. ‘ Cradock Nowell.’ 
a noble book of undeserved suffering righted jn 
the end, shows a young man degraded into an out. 
cast on the charge of shooting his twin brother 
and when the real murderer is revealed, he is 4 
strong, rude character who can claim oy 
sympathies. The scene is the New Forest, and 
Blackmore revels in the glory of it, though he 
apologises to dullards and critics for his fine 
description of a forest storm, from the “‘ first sough 
of the wind which brings the cattle to the lew of 
the boughy trees”’ to ‘one bodily rush of 
phalanxed air through a chasm in the firmament.” 
For two months of the twelve the heather is 
a glowing reach of amaranth and purple. Then it fades away 
to pale orange, dim olive, and a rusty brown when Christmas 
shudders over it; and so throughout young green and russet 
till the July tint comes back again. ; 
Here, as elsewhere, we find the country doctor and 
the country parson, both seen fairly in their gifts 
and oddities. The doctor is a great man, apt to 
be too confident in his knowledge and prejudice. 
The parson has his learning too, from Oxford, 
which his people do not understand, and, right in 
main points, is humorously timorous about his 
practical capabilities. But he reads the Sermon on 
the Mount, on which Blackmore has the fine 
comment : 


That Sermon is grander in English, far grander, than in the 
Greek; for the genius of our language is large, and strong, 
and simple—the true spirit of the noblest words that ever on 
earth were spoken. 


The West is Blackmore’s special country, and of 
all his books ‘ Christowell ’ is the most charming, 
laid on Dartmoor with its mysterious Cranmere 
Pool, its solitary heights and the beauty below of 
Fingle Bridge and the Teign. The mystery here 
is a retired soldier who keeps his own vinery ona 
secluded hill-side with a brook to ward off 
intruders. His story is told in two little vignettes 
of the Peninsular War, of ‘‘the noblest man” 
and ‘‘the bravest.’’ ‘ Kit and Kitty,’ laid in the 
author’s own Sunbury, has a delicious odour of 
peaches and apple-trees grown by Uncle Corny, 
a character hard on the outside, but as sweet and 
sound at’ the core as one of his own apples. Then 
there are two excellent stories of the sea, ‘ Spring- 
haven’ and ‘ Mary Anerley.’ The first has 
glimpses of Nelson and French plotting. The 
other is rich in smuggling and sturdy Yorkshire- 
men, whom Blackmore hits off with his usual nice 
sense of character : 


As the Yorkshireman said to his minister, when pressed to 
make daily introspection, ‘‘ I dare na do it, sir; it sets me up 
so, leaveth no chance for my neighbours.”’ 

But Blackmore’s heart is in the West, and his 

Yorkshire lane cannot vie with the Devon variety, 
having little of the glorious garniture of fern, and nothing of 
the crystal brook that leaps at every corner; no arches of tall 
ash, keyed with dog rose, and not much of honeysuckle, and 
a sight of other wants which people feel who have lived in the 
plenitude of everything. 


‘ Alice Lorraine ’ with the Woeburn, a stream 
that breaks out at rare intervals boding disaster, 
is a story of Sussex and the South Downs, where 
the lover of English landscape may find much to 
delight him : 
Here is pasture rich enough for the daintiest sheep to dream 
upon, tones of varied green in stripes (by order of the farmer), 


trees as for a portrait grouped, with the folding hills behind, 
and light and shade making love in play to one another. Also, 
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in the breaks ot meadow and the footpath bendings, stiles 
where love is made in earnest, at the proper time of the year, 
with the dark-browed hills imposing everlasting constancy. 
There are more books of Blackmore’s yet, but an 
introduction to a neglected author should not men- 
tion too much. Here it is the master of the English 
countryside that is illustrated, who knows it all, 
from its outline, with a shifting of the green- 
sand here, or an outlying settlement of the chalk 
there, to the mallow which covers an unsightly 
waste, or the bracken that is beautiful all the year 
round. These things last, while the world of 
men changes, a joy for youth which can be carried 
unspoilt through life. They are even stronger in 
age, which recalls in softened memory its birth- 
right : 
A distant dearness in the hill, 
A secret sweetness in the stream. 


Happy are those for whom 


at the sound of an ancient name, or glimpse of faint resem- 
blance, or even on some turn of thought untraced and un- 
accountable, again the hills and valleys spread, to aged memory 
more true than ever to youthful eyesight; again the trees are 
rustling in the wind as they used to rustle; again the sheep 
climb up the brown turf in their snowy zigzag. A thousand 
winks of childhood widen into one clear dream of age. 


Is it not odd that prose like this should only be 
available in an American edition ? 


THE RETURN TO THE CABBAGE 


By GERALD GOULD 


could turn and live with animals. He was 
wrong. 

This is the paradox of all simple-life propaganda 
—that the desire for simplicity is the last throe of 
the complex. The savage is always delighted to 
put on shoes and clothes; only the civilized man 
covets the deep damnation of their taking off. 
What were the attributes of animals which made 
Walt Whitman, product of culture and acute 
emotional experience, quoter of Plato, imagine 
that he would be happy among them? ‘“‘ I stand 
and look at them long and long,’’ he says. It is 
true that most of them are good to look at, and 
some of them to listen to, and many of them to 
eat; but we are no nearer companionship. ‘‘ They 
do not sweat and whine about their condition.” 
This is the sort of thing that animal-worshippers 
say; and it always makes one wonder if they have 
ever seen an animal. The fact is, of course, that 
if an animal is in pain or distress, it sweats and 
whines much more than a human being: for there 
was never yet rhinoceros that could endure the 
toothache patiently. Again, ‘‘ they do not lie 
awake in the dark and weep for their sins.’’ But 
surely Goethe was right when he said that he who 
has never lain awake and wept, knows not the 
heavenly powers. 


“They do not make me sick discussing their 
duty to God.’’ A reasonable approbation at last : 
I can find no fault with it. But the statement : 
“Not one is dissatisfied ’’ is simply false, and: 
“Not one is demented with the mania of owning 
things ” is an exaggeration. ‘‘ Not one kneels to 
another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of 
years ago.”’ The fallacy is patent; for, if the dog 
is man’s superior (as is being argued), it would 


W eouta WHITMAN said he thought he 


be better for dog to kneel to dog than to cringe 
before a human master, as dogs do. ‘‘ Not one 
is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.” 
Another entire and perfect falsehood. 


The trouble with familiar quotations is that so 
few people read on beyond them to the end of the 
passage. Whitman’s eulogy of the animal creation 
ends with these lines : 

I but use you a minute, then 1 resign you, stallion, 

Why do | need your paces when I myself out-gallop them? 

Even as | stand or sit passing faster than you. 

The poet claimed the right to contradict himself— 
and exercised it. He did not really want to turn 
and live with animals; he wanted to use them and 
pass on. 


It is curious that the nineteenth century, which 
thought it had discovered Evolution, should have 
so longed to return upon its tracks. Creative 
Evolution is merely a contradiction in terms, but 
decreative evolution is a mental disease. And in - 
nothing is the smugness of recent generations 
more apparent than in the assumption that the 
cruder, barer life is necessarily the more natural— 
more just and apt to the essential but undiscover- 
able core of humanity. All flesh, I suppose, is 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ and man is born to Thoreau 
as the sparks fly upward. I can only say I don’t 
believe a word of it. 


I am no great advocate of Evolution myself. 
That is to say, though I accept it as a fact, I do not 
admit the right of the fact to musquerade as a 
theory. Things evolve: it is true: we can see 
them at it. But the current assumption that, in so 
doing, they necessarily acquire, or lose, virtue (an 
assumption made most glihly by those who have 
never paused to consider what virtue is), remains 
surely the crown of folly, and its prize. Progress 
—and decadence—must be specific. If we are to 
boast ourselves above our fathers, it must be for 
a cause. And, though I should be loth to attri- 
bute the improvement to Evolution (I know an 
older and better name for that Power which makes 
bad things good, and good things better), I must 
admit that in one particular we of this generation 
have improved upon our fathers. We—the best 
of us, anyway: you, dear reader, and myself— 
are more frankly artificial, less primitive, further 
away from the Great Heart of Nature. We do not 
think we could turn and live with animals. We 
do not want to go to the dogs. 


There are exceptions; there are reactionaries, 
even against that great and beneficent change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous which 
served nearly a whole generation in the place of 
its fathers’ God. Here is Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
writing : ‘‘ The marvellous beauty and fascination 
of natural wild things! The horror of man’s 
unnatural life, his heaped-up civilization!’ But 
then he also writes about ‘‘ the crude, half-created 
spirit of place, like some serpent-bird for ever 
attacking man, in a hatred of man’s onward- 
struggle towards further creation.’’ So we can- 
not tell where we are, with these clever men; but 
their cleverness is of its own nature on our side; it 
is all forward-looking, new, difficult, complex, 
unanimal, and—in the common use of words, 
which sets Nature illogically against civilization— 
exquisitely unnatural. 


The desire to return to the animals is after all 
a healthy sign: it is an indication of how far we 
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have come away from them. It will be even more 
reassuring when it is carried one step further. We 
have seen that what Walt Whitman said about 
animals is quite untrue—of animals; but there are 
creatures of which the assertions would hold. 
There is a placidity to be found, if we know where 
to look for it. Not among subtle, various, self- 
torturing men: not among self-conscious, self- 
assertive, self-inhibiting animals—not among the 
roars, croaks, whines, shrieks, moans and gibber- 
ings of hill and farm and jungle-—not among law- 
abiding wolves and too-sensitive elephants—but 
among cabbages. 

| stand and look at them long and long. They 
do not sweat and whine about their condition; 
they do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins; they do not make me sick discussing 
their duty to God; not one of them is dissatisfied 
(as far at least as we can ever know); not one is 
demented with the mania of owning things; not 
one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 
thousands of years ago; not one is respectable or 
unhappy over the whole earth. O new age, I pre- 
sent you with your ideal ! 

Short of famine, pestilence, another world-war 
or the ever-threatened comet, there is no power 
that can arrest the human being’s craving for com- 
plexity. When he thinks it is a craving for cab- 
bages, that only shows how complex he has 
already become. There is no help for us: we must 
go on multiplying subtleties. It would be too 
unnatural to returr. to Nature. 


THE CRICKETER’S DILEMMA 


By ‘‘ PAvILIon ”’ 


between the Test Matches of 1924-5 and the 

Test Matches of 1926, is bound to be a little 
stale and flat. The major problem of beating the 
Australians dominates the minor problem of find- 
ing somebody to beat Yorkshire. It is rather like 
an Epsom meeting with the Derby left out. 
** Lancashire v. Yorkshire?’’ To go or not to 
go? One ponders the issue, whereas next 
summer with real conflict in the air there will be 
no hesitations about making haste to the grand- 
stand. 


We talk of county cricket as though it were one 
essence. As a matter of fact it is a double entity. 
There are the big brothers working with a rather 
sour efficiency to win, and the small fry playing 
with a limited skill for the fun of the thing. The 
trouble from the spectator’s point of view is simply 
this: if you go to see the sma’l fry you may 
experience the healthy contagion of light-hearted 
batsmanship but you will hardly see the technique 
of first-rate cricket, which, when all has been said 
for the happy-go-lucky warrior, remains a fine 
spectacle for judicious eyes. On the other hand, 
if you attend the conflicts of the men who know 
their trade, you may find such an absence of the 
mettlesome spirit that their excellence of craft is 
turned to a flavourless monotony. 


eC OUNTY cricket of this summer, sandwiched 


33 June 1925, 

The Whitsuntide meeting of Lancashi 
Yorkshire brought the best 
country into the field together. Rain only cut off 
a few minutes from the total time of play and the 
wicket was well enough suited for a batsman’s 
harvest. But the game was abandoned without 
the faintest prospect of a conclusion and another 
whole day might have left it undecided. If the 
bowlers of both sides had been mercilessly flogged 
and centuries had been three-a-penny there would 
have been nothing regrettable in that. But the 
bowlers were never at the whipping-post and the 
average number of runs scored each day was well 
under 250. Admit that both sides had first-rate 
bowling at their command; admit also that the 
match was an admirable exhibition of defensive 
technique in batting, wit grappling wit in 
passionate resolution not to be overthrown. But 
is that enough? Both sides so eager to avoid 
defeat that they seemed equally eager to avoid 
victory—what was that but a grim carnival of 
sober-sides, a spilling of industrialism over green 
fields? And yet, in its dour, negative, tantalizing 
way, good craftsmanship. 

It happened again when Surrey went to Old 
Trafford. Surrey’s bowling this summer has 
been as weak as the batting has been strong and 
Lancashire won the toss on a pitch abounding in 
unborn centuries that needed only a moderate mid- 
wifery to bring them to fiery life. Yet Lancashire 
toiled and moiled all day for less than 300 runs. 
They lost only five wickets; they defied the wiles 
of off-theory bowling. A team of St. Anthonys, 
you would have thought, with all the joys of the 
sensua! world coming up to them in the allure- 
ment of the ball to hit. But they thought of 
Hobbs on the Monday and thought has a depress- 
ing effect upon the slashing drive past cover. St. 
Anthony came scatheless out. But there are 
limits to the pleasures of watching Satan 
discomfited. 

The irritating thing is that this leaden cricket 
of the leading counties makes a sound shield. It 
is good of its kind and in the case of Test Matches 
that are played to a finish this kind of armour- 
plating must be part of our equipment. The 
Australians know all about the St. Anthonys of 
the cricket-field. If you go further down the 
championship list and pick out a match between 
two of the teams that play heartily to win you will 
pretty certainly see some abominably feeble 
batsmanship, and play whose technical quality is 
surpassed every Saturday afternoon when club 
meets club. When a bowler of Macdonald’s 
quality is let loose on one of the weaker first-class 
counties he can get wickets as fast and as cheap 
as ever he did in his recent years of service in the 
Lancashire League when he was pitted against 
once-a-week batsmen of no particular status. 
After the war it was notorious that much of what 
passed for county cricket was below a good pre- 
war club’s standard. One imagined that this 
would end as cricket got into its stride again. But 
has it ended? Only the rosiest tint on the field- 
glass would justify an affirmative reply. 

So we have this ugly division of qualities. The 
skilled teams lack spirit; the spirited teams lack 
skill. One may with reason introduce an economic 
interpretation of cricketing history; the young 
amateur of brilliance must earn his living and the 
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University men who did prophetic things as 
undergraduates are scattered from Burmah to 
Buenos Aires. Before the war they might have 
had a year or two at least in which to decorate 
the hem of county cricket’s sombre robe. But 
the modern middle-class father cannot make 
allowances on this scale and so the first-class field 
loses its Ashtons and retains those staunch 
defenders of the Glumshire faith whose policy is 
no risks before tea-time and only the mildest dab 
at a half-volley in the sweet of the evening. Of 
course there are exceptions to this score-board law 
of diminishing returns. Hobbs abides nobody’s 
question and last Saturday the stately Holmes 
suddenly discovered that it need not take two 
hours’ cogitation to decide that hittable balls are 
exactly what they seem. 


When the Australians come here next summer 
we shall presumably have four of the five Test 
Matches limited to three days of play. In that 
case if our visitors can make one game their own 
they will not mind drawing the rest. At least so 
one may conjecture on previous analogy. In 
that case the English team must have forcing 
methods at its command along with the covering 
of the sure shield. Nothing less than victory is 
going to satisfy us and nothing less than what 
may be called a ‘‘ three-days’-technique ”’ is going 
to win it. We are likely to draw heavily 
upon Lancashire and Yorkshire for our team, yet 
these two teams in their recent encounter were 
exploiting a ‘‘ six-days’-style’’ of batsmanship. 
But if we discard the men of slow motion and 
search the amateur ranks for the men of audacity 
can we be at all certain that they will have the 
experience that makes the foundation for a brisk 
attack? Chapman was a disappointment in 
Australia, where his impatience was matched 
against a discipline of cunning. So to combine 
the shield and the sword as to beat the Australians 
within time-limits is the present problem of 
English cricket, and it is idle to pretend that the 
challenge is not a singularly stiff one. 


VERSE 


THE STAR 


| AM her thought and she, who this conceivéd, 
has, being absent, turned her mind away, 
so that I glimmer too faint to be aggrievéd, 
too fugitive to scold, and so must stay, 
until her quickening beam revolve, and, seeing 
all dark that was with her reflection lit, 
she in the greatness of her starry being 
sets this aflame, and makes a star of it. 
For all her thoughts are stars, that hang unguessed 
through the light-years of beauty, till they stir 
some night of wonder, and rising in his breast, 
all dark, astound love’s pale astronomer. 
Therefore be still, my heart! You nothing are 
now, but may be, as once you were, a star. 
HuMBERT WOLFE 


ART 


THE NEW CHENIL GALLERY 
AND ANOTHER 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


The New Chenil Gallery, King Street, Chelsea. 
The London Group, R.W.S. Galleries, 5a, Pall Mall. 


HE New Chenil Galleries have been opened 

with something very like a fanfare of 

trumpets. For three days there were shanty 
singers, and madrigal singers, and string quartets, 
to represent the musical activities which the gal- 
leries intend to promote. The galleries are cool 
and spacious, and excellently lighted; the plans 
for their development and the general objects of 
the directors suggest a wise and artistically profit- 
able undertaking. As a Londoner, one cannot 
help wishing they had been more central, but 
financial difficulties make such a wish vain: and 
I am led to understand that Chelsea is an art 
centre. I would, however, remind these Chelsea- 
proud people that there is a district called Blooms- 
bury. There is more in this than a mere territorial 
jealousy. There are certain Bloomsbury artists 
who are omitted from the exhibition, and their 
omission invalidates the claim of the promoters 
that it is ‘‘ representative of all that is best in 
present-day art.” 

It is a very good exhibition, and taken in con- 
junction with the London Group show, a visitor 
would certainly have an opportunity of judging 
contemporary British art; but not without the 
London Group. It is surely regrettable that such 
distinguished painters as Messrs. Paul and John 
Nash, Duncan Grant and Mark Gertler should 
not be seen at Chenil’s. 

Mr. Wilson Steer, wherever he exhibits compels 
our first attention. His ‘ A Profile’ at the Chenil 
is so obviously the best piece of work there; and 
one grows tired of calling Aristides the just. I 
do not remember to have seen a more tender, more 
delicate rendering of young girlhood than this pic- 
ture. The vigour of the paint, the subtlety of the 
colour and the rigid restraint, show how a master 
can afford to play with any subject and keep a 
whole world on the right side of sentimentality. 
Sir John Lavery’s exhibits, which, as usual, seem 
to have been carried out in some kind of coloured 
boot polish, are empty of everything but shine. 
The two names of real distinction that are most 
closely associated with the old Chenil are those 
of Mr. Augustus John and Sir William Orpen. 
Both these artists show good works. Mr. John's 
dashing study of Tom Mix is extremely typical, 
and his ‘ Herr Stresemann’ is a finely painted 
psychological revelation, which goes to pieces a 
little in places, and that, also, is not untypical of 
Mr. John. Sir William’s two satirical pictures are 
in his best literary vein and his drawing ‘ After 
Bathing ’ is a little masterpiece of sensitive and 
beautiful line. 

Mr. William Roberts is to be seen both in 
Chelsea and Pall Mall. There are very few among 
our painters who combine so honestly a strong 
literary irony and a real plastic sense. His colour, 
too, might be described in the words of a boarding- 
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house advertisement, as ‘*‘ heaps of fun and no 
vulgarity.’ It is remarkable what a unity he con- 
trives out of so gay and varied a palette. Sargent 
and Mr. Epstein have recently monopolized the 
art section of the Daily Press: Sargent is lauded 
because he died, Epstein is alternately lauded and 
belaboured because he has given London one of its 
few good monuments. We must beware of the 
inevitable reaction to this stunt publicity. Here in 
the Chenil, works by the two artists may be seen 
together in the comradeship of sane judgment. 

I saw a little girl in the Academy this year 
making a cross against each picture that she saw, 
and, glancing over her shoulder, I judged that she 
was ‘‘ doing ’’ the Academy very thoroughly. I 
follow the same principle with the pictures I like, 
and I find both my catalogues this week register 
triumphant victory for the crosses over the 
noughts. This is very satisfactory, but it renders 
a selective notice, such as this, terribly unfair. I 
shall do no more than repeat old tributes to the 
best men of the London Group. Mr. Gertler’s 
‘The Toilet,’ Mr. Grant’s large ‘ Interior’ and 
Mr. Paul Nash’s really brilliant ‘ Landscape at 
Aldington’ show that their powers do not decline 
but grow. One of the most attractive of the exhi- 
bits is Mr. Frederick Porter’s ‘ Sussex Landscape,’ 
a keenly felt and directly painted work, in which 
the rolling recession of the hills is conveyed with 
mastery : no less finely modelled and more original, 
perhaps, in conception is Mr. Bernard Meninsky’s 
‘Boy with Cat.’ I should like to have found 
space to mention not only the work of other 
known names, but some of the really interesting 
stuff what is emerging out of the great and preg- 
nant unknown; but justice compels me not to name 
one name when I cannot name a dozen. 


Italian Art of the Seventeenth Century. Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 17, Savile Row. 

Thére was a time when the achievement of the 
Bolognese artists of the seventeenth century was 
rated higher than that of any Italian masters who 
had preceded them: and a most enthusiastic 
appreciation of later Italian painting is borne 
witness to by all the English private collections 
that were formed in the days of the ‘‘ Grand 
Tour.’’ Although it seems doubtful whether any 
reversion of taste can ever bring us back to an 
acceptance of the zsthetic supremacy of this phase 
of Italian painting, still the symptoms of a keener 
appreciation of Sercento art are now multiplying 
fast. The latest among them is the Lorn 
Exhibition of pictures and drawings which recently 
opened at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The 
two main tendencies in Italian seventeenth century 
painting—the ‘‘ Eclectic’? movement, and the 
“‘Naturalist’’ movement—are both very adequately 
represented in this exhibition: and the contribu- 
tion which the artists of this period made to the 
development of landscape art is particularly 
strikingly shown by two such important examples 
as Annibale Carracci’s ‘ Flight into Egypt’ and 
Sabator Rosa’s ‘ Jacob’s Dream.’’ The collec- 
tion of drawings downstairs is intensely in- 
teresting: and altogether, this exhibition should 
do much to draw fresh attention to a place of art 
which has long been unduly neglected and un- 
doubtedly has a grave, heroic beauty all its own. 

T. B. 
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CONTROL OF POPULATION 
II 


N the first article of this series, published last 
| weet we examined the main arguments against the 

Control of Population. Arguments on the other 
side will now be considered. They divide themselves 
into three, which may arbitrarily be characterized as 
international, social, and individual arguments. 

(a) Internationul.—The connexion between over. 
population and war is nowadays fairly obvious 
and is particularly manifest in those countries which 
are both industrially organized and consciously nation. 
alist in spirit. In the absence of these two conditions 
over-multiplication need not be followed by war. 
India and China, for instance, are very densely 
populated countries where over-multiplication fre. 
quently takes place. This process does not, however, 
give rise to much danger of international dis- 
turbance, in that both countries are, from the nature 
of their organization, incapable of conducting war on 
modern lines, and neither has a generally felt or a 
unifying national consciousness. Excessive increase 
is here frequently checked by famines, which, though 
causing incalculable suffering, do not readily generate 
wars. Within recent years two countries have clearly 
demonstrated the relation between over-population and 
war, or the threat of war, namely Germany and Japan. 


In Germany before the war, where the ‘‘ military ” 
objection to Birth Control first advanced was pre- 
valent, there existed an ethical code by which German 
mothers were persuaded that they were fulfilling the 
highest spiritual purpose of which their sex was 
capable by producing male children destined to be 
soldiers, prepared to fight for their country in a vic- 
torious war. It is now fairly well recognized here 
that it was this attitude of mind, involving an expecta. 
tion and a glorification of war itself associated with 
the distinctively German powers of efficient organiza- 
tion centred in implicit obedience and submission to 
the Kaiser, which served to produce that exultant pride 
of power and aggressive national consciousness which 
precipitated, if it did not actually cause, the late war. 
The increase in the population of Germany was 
advocated and extolled without regard to that country's 
capacity to support her swelling population. To-day, 
though Birth Control is largely practised by the upper 
and middle,classes in Germany as it is in this country, 
the old ideal still lingers on, and to it is attributable 
that fear of Germany which has so conspicuously 
directed French policy since the Armistice. 

In Japan the connexion between numerical increase 
and a possible war is now cyming to be recognized 
here. Australia, New Zeala* ‘ and the United States 
are already definitely consc of it. The Japanese 
religion, based upon piety towards ancestors (to whom 
every man is bound to perpetuate his family), and upon 
loyalty to the Mikado who, as Emperor God, is held 
to be divine, imposes upon all faithful subjects the 
duty of marrying young and of producing many 
children. This injunction is again promulgated irre- 
spective of the native resources of Japan, and in the 
past has necessitated a considerable annual emigration 
to other countries. The recent restrictions imposed by 
America upon Japanese immigration, themselves 
prompted by motives common to most English-speak- 
ing races, has led directly and inevitably to the exist- 
ing tension between America and Japan. As things 
stand at present, it appears that this tension is likely 
to increase and may easily eventuate in a war, in which 
there would be a greater probability of our being 
involved than there was, initially, of America being 
involved in the late war. The Americans and Japanese 
are both sensitive and proud people. After further 
tension has accumulated, a trivial incident—the pos- 
sible murder of an American official in Japan by some 
irresponsible person—might lead to the despatch of 
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a hotly-worded note or to the formulation of an abrupt 
ultimatum out of which a second world war might, 
like the last, suddenly flare ‘up, to reduce modern 
civilization to ruins and ashes. 

Stress is laid on this particular aspect of the popula- 
ti lem partly because it is felt that few nations 
now hold the desirable ideal of adapting their numbers 
to their particular economic optimum, | and Partly 
because it would seem that in face of this nationally 
encouraged increase of population and of certain 
apparently unalterable race antipathies no amount of 
international pacifism or condemnation of force and 
violence and of genuine humanitarian goodwill can 
prevent war. Germany and Japan display the con- 
nexion between numerical increase and wars most 
clearly to-day. It is possible that in the future other 
nations may become conspicuous in this respect. 
Thus America, where Birth Control is illegal (in so 
far as anything is), may, in another 50 or 100 years, 
develop an aggressive foreign policy. And now that 
restrictions have been imposed on the entry of Italians 
into America, it is conceivable that Italy may at some 
time discover an Imperialist mission on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

(b) Social.—This aspect of Birth Control has been 
much discussed and is concerned with the dimensions 
and quality of the population of these islands. The 
argument, in the form in which it is usually advanced, 
distinguishes a quantitative and a qualitative point of 
view, the latter further possessing two aspects. 

Quantitatively it has been pointed out that in the 
last hundred years, the increase in the population of 
this country has been excessive. Because England 
was the pioneer of the industrial revolution, she 
enjoyed initially an unprecedented national prosperity, 
unharrassed by competitors and with the world as her 
market. Though the conditions of many of the early 
factory-workers were unquestionably appalling, the 
wealth and economic importance of this country 
increased so rapidly that she was enabled to support 
immensely greater numbers than before. Thus in 1821 
the population of England and Wales was just over 
12 millions; in 1921 it had risen to nearly 38 millions. 
That is to say that in a hundred years our population 
had more than trebled. When, however, at the begin- 
ning of this century other countries began to enter 
into competition with us, and to produce manufactured 
goods on a large scale, often underselling ours, our 
hitherto unchallenged industrial supremacy commenced 
gradually to suffer eclipse. But our numbers have not 
adapted themselves to our diminished power of employ- 
ing labour thus engendered. On the contrary, as has 
been pointed out by Dean Inge, the population has 
continued to increase at a rate of approximately one 
per cent. per annum, with the result that by slow 
degrees the unemployment problem which at present 
looms so large on our political horizon, began insidi- 
ously to disclose itself. The present formidable figure 
of nearly a million and a quarter unemployed together 
with a large number of workers on short hours testifies 
to the fact that at the present time in relation to 
existing economic conditions this country seems to be 
over-populated. 

From the point of view of quality it has been pointed 
out that there are two factors which now tend to 
impoverish the race. They might be distinguished 
and arbitrarily named as ‘‘ Dysgenic” and 
“Economic ”’ respectively. These we must consider 
more fully in our next article. 


Subscribers to the Saturpay Review who are con- 
templating a temporary change of address during the 
summer should notify the Publisher, g King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 0) 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with, 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sajne 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—If Mrs. Westfeldt admires Mr. Lloyd George 
and his achievements, this hardly entitles her to 
dictate to the Sarurpay Review when it expresses its 
opinion of such a cheap-jack. For the present he has 
been found out, but the public memory is very short, 
and unless his record is kept alive he may get back 
into power and be a worse curse to the country than 
he has already been. 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp H. QUICKE 

13 South Norwood Hill, S.E.25 


JOKES FOR WOMEN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—My friend Mr. Priestley has perhaps taken 
me a thought too seriously. I should certainly never 
have dreamed of writing about him anything which 
could by any stretch be considered ‘‘ abuse,’’ and if 
my article sounded like that I can only apologize to 
him. He himself writes so generously and persua- 
sively, and I agree with so much of what he says, that 
I have no heart to prolong the controversy, and would 
only venture to suggest that it was not I who con- 
tradicted Mr. Priestley so much as Mr. Priestley who 
contradicted himself. Of the specific charges he brings 
against me, may I rebut two? He says I am a 
feminist; if so, it is entirely without my own know- 
ledge, as I have never been able even to guess what that 
strange word meant. He also suggests that I maintain 
that there is no difference of any kind between men 
and women. I have never maintained, or even sup- 
posed, this. 

I am, etc., 
GERALD GOULD 

1 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8 


LOCAL STONE OR MARBLE? 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW 


SIR,—There have recently appeared in some of our 
principal newspapers articles and correspondence on 
the question whether local stone or marble should be 
used for churchyard monuments. This interest has 
doubtless been aroused by the report of the special 
committee appointed by the British Institute of Indus- 
trial Art to inquire into the present position of monu- 
mental art in Great Britain. A similar attitude on 
the question cited, characterizes both this report and 
the newspaper comments and the opinions of their cor- 
respondents, namely that of encouraging the use of 
local stones at the expense of marble. 

The chief objection to white marble, expressed most 
aptly in the committee’s report and in The Times 
leading article of April 8, appears to be that it is artis- 
tically unsuitable in an English churchyard or cemetery 
or, to quote the committee’s report, that ‘‘ it is not 
well suited to harmonize with the subdued tones of 
the English sky and natural surroundings’’ (p. 12). 
This, of course, is a very sound objection. All will 
agree that the desirable effect in a churchyard is that 
the monuments shall be of the same stone as the 
church so that all weathering similarly a beautiful 
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harmony is achieved. But to realize this in England 
would mean reviving many old quarry industries for 
the sole purpose of ensuring that monuments in cer- 
tain churchyards shall be of the same stone as the 
church and a few of the old surrounding buildings. 
This is obviously out of the question. Resource then 
can be had to those English building stones in present 
use that are the most suitable for this purpose, such 
as Portland, Hopton Wood, Blue Pennant and Horn- 
ton. The soft hues of these stones will certainly har- 
monize with the grey walls of an old church better 
than will white marble. Thus it may be concluded 
that in considering landscape effect only local and 
softer hued English stones should be preferred to white 
marble; but there are yet two other aspects of the 
subject equally important: the personal sentiment of 
those who erect the memorial, and the esthetic value 
of the memorial considered in itself. 

The sentimental preference for white marble is natur- 
ally very strong. That it is a symbol of spiritual 
purity is fairly strongly rooted in most people’s minds 
especially when they are thinking of funerals and 
monuments. 

After a few years, when marble has weathered, the 
objection to it weight for in about 
decades marble and Portland stone become so alike 
that the unpractised eye will experience difficulty in 
distinguishing them. If its startling whiteness when 
first erected has a disturbing effect in a_ peaceful 
sanctuary it might be subdued by adopting the custom 
of the Athenians of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
who toned their gravestones of Pentelican and Parian 
marble with a soft greyish yellow colour. 

I am, etc., 
ARNOLD WHITTICK 

Grenville House, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


‘* AVERSE TO”’ 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Some time ago I asked for some discussion 
on the correctness or incorrectness of ‘‘ aversion to.’’ 
The question was not taken up by anyone in your 
paper. 

There is no doubt but that ‘‘ aversion to’”’ is the 
usual expression among men of letters, and a friend 
points out that even Cicero used ‘‘ Aversus ab.’’ The 
matter seems to deserve and even to demand explana- 
tion. 

To me “ aversion from’’ seems a confusion of 
ideas, caused no doubt because aversion means turned 
from; would its users say also ‘‘ opposed from,’’ and 
if not, why? 

I am, etc., 
C. de B. GREEN 

Marron Valley P.O., B.C. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—The contempt of your anonymous correspon- 
dent for my ‘‘ account on May 23 of ‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’ ’’ would be more crushing if I had indeed 
written such an account. As, however, my article was 
devoted, with the exception of two parenthetic refer- 
ences to a performance of ‘ Tristan,’ exclusively to the 
production of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ I fail to see the 
relevance of his (or her) general strictures. As to his 
(or her) particular questions, if he (or she) will re-read 
my article carefully, it will be apparent that (1) has 
almost no connexion at all with what I wrote, that in 
(2) the words ‘‘ in ‘ Tristan ’” have been added to a 
sentence of mine which did not refer particularly to 
that opera, and that (3) is answered in the eighth line 
from the bottom of the second column on page 551. 
I am, etc., 
DynELEY HussEY 
Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


6< E.’’ is almost alone in representing the true 
mystical tradition of English poetry in our 


day, and it is as the work of one in that 
tradition that ‘ Voices of the Stones’ (Macmillan 
3s. 6d. net) should be welcomed. Irish as he may 4 
in some respects, and no one has done more practical 
patriotic work for Ireland, he is unlike all Irish poets 
of the pre-Yeats generations in being master of his 
imagination instead of its slave, and rhetoric’s, Here 
in a new volume we shall hope to review at length, 
we have once more the old, beautiful utterance, falter. 
ing a little because the poet is awed by the mystery of 
his subjects, the old wisdom, the old nobility of feel. 
ing. ‘* Men improve with the years,”’ Mr. Yeats once 
wrote in irony; but this poet keeps innocence while 
gaining experience. 


* * * 


This book is companionless among this week’s pub- 
lications, which for the most part have interests quite 
other than strictly literary. By some chance, a good 
many of the more important deal with the East, its 
past and its present. The average reader will probably 
turn first to ‘ With Lawrence in Arabia,’ by Loweil 
Thomas (Hutchinson, 21s. net). This is a full, highly- 
coloured account of the very remarkable career of its 
subject before and during the war. At least due 
emphasis is put on the fact that Lawrence united 
Arab tribes which had been hostile to each other for 
generations or centuries, and it is suggested that he 
made himself the most romantic figure in all that part 
of the East since Haroun al Raschid. However, a 
little extravagance will not be resented by the reader of 
an extraordinary narrative. 


After Arabia, Egypt. In the first volume of his 
‘ History of the Pharoahs’ (Thornton Butterworth, 
21s. net), Mr. Arthur Weigall addresses himself to a 
public considerably increased by the publicity given to 
recent research in Egypt. 


* * * 


But for a book really characteristic of our day let us 
turn to ‘ Portraits and Criticisms,’ by Peter E. 
Wright (Nash and Grayson, tos. 6d. net). What with 
gentlemen with dusters, gentlemen with knuckledusters, 
and other pseudonymous wielders of weapons of 
offence, the public is getting quite enough of osten- 
tatiously candid criticism of statesmen. The book here 
noticed is an average specimen of its class, readable, 
moderately effective as journalism, but without serious 
value. The argument that the war could have been 
averted, and would have been, if Sir Edward Grey had 
spoken out one day earlier or if Tisza had been in 
Vienna on the fateful day represents the kind of thing 
that gives piquancy, of a sort, to such books. 


* * * 


‘A Sketch of the History of India, 1858-1918’ 
(Longmans, 6s.), looks like a text-book for schools, 
but it is actually the clearest and most carefully con- 
nected description of how the present Indian situation 
came into existence that we have yet had. But Pro- 
fessor Dodwell should really see to it that the ordinary 
reader is not turned away by the drab outward appear- 
ance and the pedagogical arrangement of his always 
well-informed writings on India. 

Lastly, ‘Money and Mines,’ by H. F. Marriott 
(Benn, 15s. net), a study of the financial aspects of 
mining enterprise, is a book for every investor in mines. 
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NEW FICTION 
By GeraLtr BULLETT 
Tales by A. E. Coppard. 


Fishmonger’s Fiddle. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Monsieur Ripots and Nemesis. By Louis Hémon. 
Allan & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


May Fair. By Michael Arlen. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


R. COPPARD'S book has nothing to do with a 

fishmonger and very little to do with a fiddle. 
Its title is so extremely Coppardish that it sounds 
almost too good to be true, like a piece of self-parody ; 
being quite unwarranted by the story to which it is 
primarily applied, it suggests that the author is pull- 
ing our legs. This suggestion, however, is supported 
by no other internal evidence. Mr. Coppard, who is 
that very rare bird, a born storyteller, is as much in 
love with his job as ever; he is, to quote one of the 
worst plays in the world, “‘ the darling of the gods, 
for they have given him in-no-cence.’’ He retains the 
fresh vision of childhood, with the child’s inexhausti- 
ble stock of wonder; his enthusiastic acceptance of 
life communicates itself in every paragraph he writes. 
Let me hasten to add, lest the terms of this eulogy 
should insinuate a doubt into the mind of the wary 
reader, that Mr. Coppard is very far from being a 
gushing amateur; ‘ dreadful musings in old-world 
gardens ’’ (Mr. Pearsall Smith’s phrase are not at all 
in his line of business. I wish I could believe this 
assurance to be unnecessary; but, on the contrary, 
world weariness and disillusionment being the preva- 
lent literary mood, many readers will suspect a paradox 
when I say that Mr. Coppard is clever without being 
bored. I envy him his temperament even more than I 
envy him his talent. He is, in the best sense, a realist : 
that is to say, he takes account of ail the facts, includ- 
ing the fact of romance, and faithfully records them. 


He is untainted by that worst of literary vices, senti- 
mentality. In a writer who specializes in rural stuff 
this immunity is rare. We have had a glut of philo- 
sophic farm-labourers and sweet, simple ploughboys ; 
and as for the dear old mole-catcher who loves little 
children and apostrophizes the sunset in dialect, him 
we have always with us, ready at all times to fill a 
hiatus with the story of his secret romance or to 
round off a chapter with a thought for the day. On 
the other hand there is Mr. Theodore Powys who, 
having discovered that countryfolk are animals (like 
the rest of us) conscientiously deprives them of all 
human semblance. Mr. Coppard blunders into 
neither of these pitfalls; nor does he have any apparent 
difficulty in avoiding them, being, I suspect, unaware 
of their existence, and walking by the light of his own 
fundamental sanity. He is the most tolerant and the 
least mawkish of writers. Having a shrewd eye for 
character, he exposes human rature ruthlessly but 
with a genial smile. His prose is quick with the 
energy of his unwinking interest in every mortal thing 
that happens; it teems with a bright, visual imagery 
that makes the chairs and tables of his narrative more 
solid than actuality itself. His page has that air of 
spontaneity, that infectious excitement, which is the 
last reward of patient workmanship. The scents and 
sounds, the tragedy and comedy, all the rich earthiness 
of rural life : this is the material of which his best tales 
are woven. He himself is the ideal spectator, fascin- 
ated yet somehow detached. He seems moved less by 
the beauty and terror of life than by a_ childlike 
curiosity, everything that is or may be, happens or 
may happen, having for him the interest of gossip. 
For this reason his plentiful ironies, his frequent ex- 
cursions into satire, have no sting; they serve their 
purpose, that of adding to the flavour of his style the 
necessary hint of salt, but we feel that he doesn’t 
really mean it, that it is only his fun. He is not 


primarily concerned with anything but storytelling. 
he is not a moralist or a critic of life; his “ messages" 
if he can be said to have such a thing, is simply that 
we live in an amazing world where all kinds of odd 
things occur; he has the gift, for which we cannot 
be too grateful, of seeing these odd things wherever he 
goes, and to tell us about them gives him almost as 
much pleasure as it gives us. ‘‘ Birth and death, mur. 
der and madness,”’ he has the air of saying, ‘ What a 
queer delightful business it all is!’’ It is perhaps 
this almost inhuman robustness of outlook that allows 
him to sprinkle his pages so plentifully with corpses 
whether of man or beast. There is a story here M 
poor one, in which a dead donkey, having heen 
buried upside down in a shallow grave, is reduced to 
its proper level by the amputation of its four Projecting 
feet. There is another story, the best in the book and 
containing some of its author’s finest writing, in 
which Harvey Witlow, a higgler, lays out the exceed. 
ingly stubborn corpse of Mrs. Sadgrove, the mother of 
the mysterious girl he is in love with. The process js 
described in grim and grotesque detail. Such things 
make most of us shudder, but I cannot believe that 
Mr. Coppard shuddered as he wrote, except perhaps 
with delight in the knowledge that he was making a 
good job of the scene. Even horror transmuted by the 
magic of phrase, refined by its artistic remotion, can 
yield a certain strange beauty, as Stevenson proved 
when, to name the occasion beloved of Mr. Polly, he 
made Wiltshire tell how the blood of the man he had 
stabbed ‘‘ came over my hands, I remember, hot as 
tea.”’ 

It is his naive, unspoilt appreciation of intrinsic 
values that makes Mr. Coppard a writer to be 
cherished. When he attempts to deal sympathetically 
with town-bred, sophisticated people, he is noticeably 
out of his element. The young man, for example, in 
the tale called ‘ Fishmonger’s Fiddle,’ chaffers perkily 
about beauty and is the deuce of a romantic lover, the 
kind of pretentious ass whose company Mr. Coppard 
himself, I feel sure, could not put up with for ten con- 
secutive minutes: yet here he is presented as what is 
called ‘‘ a sympathetic character.’’ It is in tales like 
‘The Higgler,’ fragrant with the smell of earth and 
rich with the colours of a cruder humanity, that show 
Mr. Coppard’s genius at its best. There are several 
such tales in this volume, and even the less successful 
pieces have something of the authentic Coppard flavour. 
This should be sufficient recommendation for any one. 

The late Louis Hémon spent several years of his 
life in England, where he is remembered with respect 
as the author of ‘ Maria Chapdelaine.’ He was also 
the author of some excellent short stories of English 
life. ‘ Monsieur Ripois,’ which is admirably translated 
by Mr. W. A. Bradley, is a very clever, very unpleasant 
tale about a young Frenchman’s sordid adventures in 
London. _Ripois is a cad of the most unappetising 
kind, his chief hobby being: the systematic seduction 
and desertion of young girls. A series of these con- 
quests is related in merciless detail and with. great 
skill. To say that the book leaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth would be inaccurate. What the author does is 
to put a nasty taste in our mouths and force us to 
spit it out. Louis Hémon is far more moral in his 
effect than some other castigators of vice that I could 
mention. He portrays M. Ripois, the complete sen- 
sualist, with cruel precision, and exhibits the portrait, 
without comment, for our detestation. The Nemesis 
which ultimately overtakes the fellow, breaking and 
redeeming him, comes, as it inevitably must, from 
within himself; it provides the only tolerable conclusion 
to a harsh, powerful story. 

The publishers advertise their belief that ‘ May Fair’ 
will arouse a great storm of controversy. It is difficult 
to see why. The book is very pert, very affected, very 
dull. The dust cover, designed in gold and black, 
would do credit to a box of chocolates de luxe; it is 
wasted on Mr. Arlen’s stuff. 
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REVIEWS 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY 


Contemporary French Literature. By René Lalou. 
Translated from the French by W. A. 
Bradley. Cape. 18s. net. 


RENE LALOU ought to be given the credit 
. for being a pioneer. There have been other 
books purporting to bring the history of French litera- 
ture up to date—M. Strowski’s, for instance, or M. Le 
Goffic’s—but they give the impression—which most 
literary historians somehow produce—of thinking 
themselves unduly generous when they actually go 
into a detailed study of the writers of the day. A 
rival publication edited by M. Montfort (Paris, Crés), 
is more a collection of monographs from various pens 
than that invaluable boon, a text-book. 

M. René Lalou, like his predecessor, goes back, in 
order to steady himself, to the history of the past 
generation or two, but the last two hundred pages of 
his work are filled with the familiar names we daily 
see on green or yellow paper covers. Montherlant, 
Radiguet, de Lacretelle, even Dermée and Beauduin, 
who were not in time to appear in the first French 
editions, have been added in the translation. When 
one rcalizes the enormous output of contemporary litera- 
ture—a large portion of which is far above the average 
of fifty years ago—when one sees that a man of 
M. Bidou’s quality is disposed of in two short lines, 
the difficulty of trying to be complete and at the same 
time of aiming at clear classification in presence of 
such an amount of material, is appalling. It is in the 
classification that M. René Lalou fails. Nothing can 
be more obvious than his method of distributing names 
under the headings of Poetry, the Drama and the 
Novel; but how am I helped when I am told that such 
dissimilar writers as Carco, Giraudoux and Mauriac 
are related inasmuch as the three of them write novels ? 
I should get a little light if I were shown that Carco 
like Dorgelés, Salmon, Max Jacob, Colette and a 
hundred others are realists, in strong reaction against 
Bourget; that Mauriac, Chateaubriant, Jaloux, Vau- 
doyer, Héimor, etc., draw on a poetic vein but do not 
show it like H. Bordeaux; that Giraudoux, Cocteau, 
Drieu, Montherlant, and even Soupault and Aragon 
are fanciful humorists or lyricists who, perhaps with a 
great deal of toil, seem to be floating on the summer 
clouds. But I am not told that, nor a great deal more 
that ought to be essential. Proust, Marcel Proust, the 
Balzac of the new generation, is relegated to a desul- 
tory chapter, conveniently entitled ‘ Some Tendencies,’ 
and it seems incredible that such an influential man as 
André Gide should bring up the very rear instead of 
appearing as the leader of the school identified with 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. One chapter, semi- 
anonymously entitled, in the French text, Chapter XII, 
becomes in the English version, ‘ Conclusion,’ and 
the reader rejoices at what may be a general survey; 
but the disappointment is bitter; that conclusion is 
only our old Chapter XII, still dedicated to critics and 
historians and unaccountably disguised in a new garb. 

Mistakes in classification will be found all through 
the volume. Probably the author would, in many 
cases, refuse to plead guilty, but has he realized that 
on page 321 he positively mentions René Bazin as the 
literary lieutenant, instead of the master, of H. Bor- 
deaux? The treatment of this huge mass of criticism 
is very irregular. When M. Lalou has given himself 
time to read—read in the old-fashioned sense of the 
term—he can write forcibly and helpfully. The pages 
dedicated to Romain Rolland, to Péguy, or to the 
symbolists are excellent. Elsewhere he is too continu- 
ously allusive, as if whole parts of his book had been 
made up of impressions from the daily Press, and he 
irritates the willing reader. Foreigners who are so 
often anxious to obtain a real definition of Dadaism 
will not find it here, and their perplexity will be in- 
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creased when they find that Soupault and Aragon 
constantly write in excellent classical French. Allusive- 
ness in a certain degree frequently degenerates into 
galimatias. What else is the following passage, culled 
at random from page 275: 

Louis Artus, after ‘Coeur de Moineau,’ abandoned the 
theatre and appealed to the novel to exhibit, in ‘La Maison 
du Fou,’ five poignant cases of Ambrosian mysticism, to invite 
us, in ‘La Maison du Sage,’ to partake his harsh joy at the 
downfall of the dwelling of a false sage whose mediocrity 
unfortunately transforms this drama of influence which might 
have given a counter-Jmmoraliste into a tale of Manichoean 
obsession. . . 


The execrable literalism of the translator no doubt 
adds to the impression, but, in too many cases, the 
real offender is M. Lalou. 

The English version is beautifully dressed, we!l- 
printed and weli-bound, and is an immense improve- 
ment on at least the first French edition which I 
generally use, but it is marred not only by impossible 
Gallicisms iike ‘‘ survey his style,” ‘* barrack” (for a 
wooden shed), ‘‘ rude ’’ existence, etc., etc., but by a 
profusion of misprints (A. Lefrance, Jauré, Psichar, 
St. Beuve, Girardroux, Gendrars, Charlesville), for 
which M. Lalou is not of course responsible, but for 
which he ought to rate both his translator and his 
publisher severely. ERNEST DIMNET 


THE PLOUGH POLICY 


The Land and Its People. By Lord Ernle. 
Hutchinson. ros. 6d. net. 


+ tragedy of the land, stimulated by large pro 
mises to a magnificent wartime effort only to see 
them repudiated once the danger had passed, has been 
regarded by the general public with absolute indiffer- 
ence. It must give a certain grim satisfaction to Lord 
Ernle in reprinting in a revised form a good many 
articles on agriculture written during the last few 
years that he has never held out any hope that any 
political party would attempt to come to the rescue, 
never encouraged farmers to put their trust in a 
Minister of Agriculture and never suggested that any- 
thing but the slow inevitable dwindling of the world- 
surplus of grain would bring cereal farming back to 
solvency. ‘ The Land and Its People’ is a book of 
very unusual interest. Sympathetic, sincere, and well- 
written it is the work of the best of all authorities on 
the subject, the able director of that Plough Policy 
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which saved Great Britain from untold misery and 
danger of defeat during the war and proved in two 
strenuous years that when we honestly wish to shake 
off our utter dependence on foreign foodstuffs it will 
not be impossible. 

Always making much of the human factor, the 
author traces the evolution of agriculture from the 
village farms of the Middle Ages. The value of these 
early chapters consists in giving a very interesting and 
fairly comprehensive chronicle of the land without ever 
falling into the modern abomination of treating it all 
as if only tendencies and economic conditions mattered 
and the men were but generation after generation of 
Robots. 

The value of the middle chapters is of a very different 
kind. The detached impersonal account of the great 
wartime national effort on the land by the man who did 
most to ensure its success in spite of every difficulty 
and beyond all expectation is literally thrilling. It was 
a race with famine, and famine was sometimes no more 
than three weeks off. An outward-bound food ship 
had only a three-to-one chance of ever coming back 
with her cargo. Tonnage was needed for troops and 
munitions, and was moreover going to the bottom when 
the U-boats were at their worst at the rate of five 
million tons a year. The War Office, hungry for rein- 
forcements, claimed more and more _ indispensable 
labourers. Masses of figures emphasize the magnitude 
of the task. But the general reader, though he will 
find nothing dull, will most enjoy the account of the 
achievements and exploits of women on the land, which 
were insufficiently appreciated in the confusion of the 
times and as promptly forgotten as everything else 
when once they were over. 

It is tantalizing to have no space for quotation. 
Lord Ernle is confident that the future lies in tillage, 
welding ‘‘ the corn-growing and livestock industries 
in one common enterprise.’’ It is a stimulating book, 
especially since it is written honestly, facing the facts 
and refraining from cheap optimism where it is not 
justified. But the general impression is decidedly 
optimistic. The time is supposed to have come when 
other books rank with fiction among the best-sellers. 
It will be an excellent symptom if this book turns out 
to be one of them. 

E. M. N. 


ELIZA FAY 


Original Letters from India. By Mrs. Eliza 
Fay. With Notes by E. M. Forster. 
Hogarth Press. 15s. net. 


HE author of these letters died at Calcutta in 

1816, her sixty-first year. Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
readers will recall something of her from a chapter in 
‘ Pharos and Pharillon,’ but this is the first time her 
letters have been published in England. Virtually, the 
book is an autobiography. Mr. Forster presents it 
with his usual air of intellectual detachment. He per- 
mits himself only a few pages of introductory criticism 
and explanation, and relegates some fifty brief foot- 
notes to an appendix. For the rest, we are left to 
Mrs. Fay’s ‘‘ tremendous presence and prepotent 
form.”’ 

Mrs. Fay made the passage to India four times— 
no mean feat considering her sex and century. The 
first of the letters was written when she was “‘ twenty- 
three years old, confused and vigorous, and recently 
married to Anthony Fay,’’ a young barrister who 
was going out to practise as an advocate in Calcutta. 
Fay was a nonentity, unworthy of his wife, who 
separated herself from him after the first voyage 
because of his folly and unfaithfulness. The letters 
which retail the adventures of this first voyage are 
incomparably the best in the book. The Fays set 
out, riding uncomfortably, across France (then an 
enemy country) and passed out by Mont Cenis into 
Italy. 


The valley of Lanneburg is itself, the most strange wild 
place you can conceive, in some parts grotesque, in others 
awfully terrible. The rocks rise around you so fantastical} 
that you might almest think yourself transported to a aa 
which nature had made a repository of these stupendous pro- 
ductions, rather with a view of fixing them hereafter in 
appropriate situations, than of exhibiting them here, . 
I know your affection prompts the wish to travel in imagina. 
tion with the sister you love; come then, let ws ascend Mont 
Cenis together. 
Wordsworth and Byron were still to come. In Genoa 
they sold their horses at a profit and took ship Sor 
Cairo, thence crossing the desert to Suez. (“* You 
will perceive, that my boast of having crossed the 
Desert, like a lion, was not literally just ;—but then 
remember, it was his strength, not his courage to 
which I alluded.’’) Adventures in Egypt were almost 
disastrous, but they passed the Red Sea and sailed 
for India. Sea voyages in the eighteenth century, 
even as a paying passenger, were not all cakes and 
ale. 
. at table, I soon learnt our genteel maxim was “ catch 
as catch can “’—the longest arm fared best; and you cannot 
imagine what a good scrambler I am become—a dish once 
seized, it is my care, to make use of my good fortune: and 
now provisions running very short, we are grown quite 
savages; two or three of us perhaps fighting for a bone; for 
there is no respect of persons. 
Calicut was reached on Guy Fawkes’s Day, in 1779. 
The fireworks of the rebel Hyder Ali, who was prepar- 
ing to fight the English, spluttered dangerously around 
them. After weeks of imprisonment and danger, they 
were at length released by the good offices of an old 
Jew. 

The name of Isaac the Jew will ever be associated with the 

happiest recollections of my life; and while my heart con- 

tinues to beat and warm blood animates my mortal frame, no 

distance of time or place can efface from my mind, the grateful 

remembrance of what we owe to this most worthy of men. 

At Calcutta, after the conjugal débacle, Mrs. Fay 
was tempted to set up a school, but the state of her 
health decided her to return to England. The remain- 
ing voyages are less eventful. She fails in business as 
a milliner in Calcutta after the second voyage and 
later commercial ventures, including one to the United 
States, do not succeed. There is nothing outstanding 
except a shady episode at St. Helena involving the 
illegal sale and desertion of a half-caste slave girl, the 
only witness of Mrs. Fay’s alleged misconduct with 
the ship’s doctor. This is one of the few occasions 
when the Editor seems to be wholly justified in his 
estimation of the lady’s failings. | Mr. Forster must 
be confirmed in the essential point that, whatever she 
may have done or been or written, Mrs. Fay never 
fails to deserve our interest and compel our admira- 
tion. He characterizes her very justly as frank, naive, 
courageous, humorous, gallant, lively, observant, and 
so forth: but it is difficult so see why he feels that 
she was tiresome and irritating to the people around 
her. Even his strictures on her grammar are over- 
severe. But it is probable that Mr. Forster knows 
more of his author than he has seen fit to reveal. That 
she has won all the important part of his sympathies 
is apparent when he says, very justly, that ‘‘ her age 
produced many greater letters, but few that so faith- 
fully reflect the character of their author. Every word 
tells its story. | Cherchez le style; c’est la femme.” 
It is indeed. 

Epwarp Davison 


AN ORIGINAL ANTHOLOGY 


Varia: A Miscellany of Verse and Prose, Ancient 
and Modern. Compiled and Annotated by 
Eleanor M. Brougham. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

ISS BROUGHAM, who showed her knowledge 
some while since in ‘ Corne from Old Fields,’ has 
taken the leisure of a wet summer to produce a medley 
of notable and quotable things not generally known to 
the reading public. She includes Italian, German and 


French, and even a little Greek; prose and verse; odd 
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raps and epitaphs; and she is wise in avoiding pas- . . . 
— repeated a dozen times in well-known collections. ACROS] ICS 
The volume has a wide scope and a good deal of quaint To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 


charm, but the plea that ‘‘ adequate books of refer- | «ules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be on occasion 
ence’? were not available will hardly do. Has Miss | emitted. They will, however, always appear ct least once a 
Brougham no scholarly friends to settle a doubt for | ™""- 


her and assist in revising the proofs? Do publishers DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 171. 
keep no readers for such a purpose? There should CaTHEDRAL Town, once “ GotpEeN City"? NAMED; 
have been a list of contents, or of authors, as well as AnD ONE FoR WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES FAMED. 


O how it thrills, heard in the noon of night! 

By crafty brother cheated of his right. 

Here armoured knights their prowess loved to show. 
Entitled to exclaim ‘‘ I told you so!” 

False to his faith, his party, or his chief. 

No child of light, this enterprising thief. 

Apes lizards, spiders, butterflies and bees. 
Transpose the name of various well-known trees. 
Half of forgetfulness will serve our turn. 

Deaf to all warnings, not disposed to learn. 


an index of first lines. The casual methods of to-day 
rather surprise us. Journalists are in a hurry and can- 
not be expected to be precise, but a book, if it deserves 
the permanency of print, surely deserves careful 
revision. 

One agreeable feature is the supply of notable 
letters. We find two or three lovers expressing them- 
selves, Henry VIII, Perkin Warbeck, and Richard to le: 
Steele. We cannot accuse the last-named of insin- 
cerity, because he uses the pen-craft of the accom- of Bo. 30. 

1 


plished writer. If elaborate language meant lack of | €  rossbo 

genuine feeling, we should have to dismiss several | H_ alleluja H 

famous writers of elegies and sonnets, including Shake- | S almagund I 1 See Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
speare, as humbugs. Queen Elizabeth rebukes in a Seema iy 2Its glands secrete a fetid liquid some- 
stately letter the art and craft of Mary Queen of Scots, | p an F P _what like that of the skunk. 
signing herself, ‘‘ Yr. Cousin that wisheth you a better | G r Imes 7 - _ defined as “‘ matter out 
mynde.’’ She was as wise as the French Protestant 4 Ider-win E — 

deputy, who, confronted with Marie de Médicis and a N tate D 


question whether the King’s word was not sufficient, te. on Mr. T. Th 

3 ” -—ihe winner is Mr. T, E. omas, est 
replied, ‘‘ No by St. Bartholomew, — it ha ree View, Acklam Road, Middlesbrough, who has selected as his 
Nell Gwyn iS aS naive a writer as the lovely Lady | prize ‘In Court and Out of Court,’ by Ernest Bowen-Rowlands, 
Hamilton, and Buckingham quite free with his ‘‘ dad | published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on May 30 


and gossip,” James I, adding a postscript, ‘* Baby — the title of ‘Legal Gossip.’ Twenty-seven other solvers 
Charles, I kiss thy warty hands.” gl agg book, sixteen named ‘ Chesterfield and his Critics, 
Miss Brougham has picked up a good deal from Atso Correct.—Kirkton, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, C. J. 
that excellent writer ‘‘ Anon,’’ and gives us charming Ww. Still Waters, St. 
ves, Barberry, Miss Carter, Lilian, © Kappa, Lady Mottram, 
things still sung, but not familiar outside musical Carrie, Madge, Baldersby, J. Sutton, J. Vihetee, diem, 
circles. A ‘ Wassail ’ of the sixteenth century begins: | Baitho, Peter, Carlton, Tyro, Bolo, Sisyphus, Martha, Miss 
Kelly, Sylvia M, Groves, Igidie, and Agamemnon. 


Omnes gentes plaudite, 


I saw many birds sitting on a tree; Other results held over. 
They took their flight and flew away, 
With, Ego dixi, have good day! AOSCHOBCOOOLASHlEO2GOHOGO 
Of the various prose an order of Henry VIII for one a @ 


day’s provision for a lady of honour is portentous. 
The first section reads: 


Every morning at breakfast a sirloin of beef at our kitchen, 
one loaf at our pantry bar, and a gallon of ale at our buttery 
bar. 


At dinner and supper a further gallon of ale was 
provided, and after supper half a gallon of wine. Such 
profusion was fit for Henry himself or Falstaff. The 
royal servants must have done pretty well out of the 
leavings. Among oddities we notice Shelley’s plea 
that, having been in love with Antigone in a previous 
existence, he could not be content with any mortal 
tie, and a will made by an American lunatic, who was 
quite sound about the joys of living. Some of the 
scraps are trivial and do not deserve their place. The 
Oriental wisdom cited is not particularly striking. 


Foreign Exchange 


UR FOREFATHERS bartered and en- #) 
joyed the combination of adventure ( 
with simple bargains. To-day faced instead =) 


Arabic sources could supply a rich mine of reflection, poe rate of a the —- — & 
for instance, ‘‘ No one knows what the camel thinks Unsided 
of the camel-driver.’’ The ‘ Thanksgiving ’ of Bishop by good fortune, he is unlikely to secure the =) 
Andrewes is singularly beautiful, and recalls us to the most favourable terms, whether he is (Gs 


changing his travelling cheques or is con- 
cerned with larger business affairs. In all 
matters involving foreign money, he is in- 


ancient time when prelates could write prayers. 
Dean Colet, who died in 1519, can hardly have had 


Milton and Pepys ‘‘ among his pupils,’’ for they be- vited to consult the Westminster Bank 3 
long to the next century. They were at St. Paul’s Slade = 
School, which he founded, and perhaps no more is of receiving cascfal & 
meant than that. The translations of Horace and advice and ready 3 


Boethius are neither close nor felicitous. For the assistance. 


latter Chaucer’s prose would have been better, or, as @ 
the piece is one of the verse sections, the rhymed ver- 4 
sion of ‘‘ I.T.,’’ a seventeenth-century scholar. The WESTMIN STER BANK Q 


LIMITED j 


rayer on p. 1 which is left anonymous, should have 
4 Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


been ascribed to Socrates. It is the noble end of the 
‘ Phedrus’ of Plato. 


VERNON RENDALL 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Movements in European History. By D. H. Law- 
rence. Milford. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

This is the second edition (third impression) of a 
valuable and thought-provoking book first published in 
1921 under a nom de plume (Lawrence H. Davison). 
It is well illustrated, and the subjects of the various 
chapters are chosen to bring out the fact that not all 
popular movements are the results of purely economic 
and calculable factors. Anything that has taken form 
in the mind of Mr. Lawrence has claims on our atten- 
tion, but we feel that a little more close writing would 
have greatly improved the work. We have no doubt, 
to take one example only, that Mr. Lawrence knows 
Abelard’s date, but it is purely misleading to say when 
writing of Wycliffe (p. 200), ‘‘His teachings, however, 
spread to the Continent. Thousands of English students 
went to France to hear the great teacher Abelard. 
Many wandered on from monastery to monastery, 
university to university. So they carried the Lollard 
or Wycliffe writings with them and the new doctrines 
spread.’’ The facts are wrong even if we overlook 
Abelard as a slip. 


The Story of the League of Nations. By Mrs. Kath- 
leen Innes. Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


Children take too healthy a joy in drums and 
trumpets, toy pistols and brightly-coloured uniforms, 
to feel spontaneous excitement when they hear the 
League of Nations mentioned. Possibly this. would 
be otherwise were all the delegates to the Assembly 
and all the members of the Permanent Secretariat to 
wear busbies and scarlet tunics. Hitherto no Govern- 
ment has put forward this excellent suggestion, and 
it therefore remains difficult to interest the younger 
generation in the work of an organization of which 
frequently the parents themselves know little or 
nothing. Mrs. Innes, however, has performed her 
task well. She starts by describing the Amphictyonic 
League of Delphi and the subsequent ‘‘ Dreams of a 
League of Nations and the men who dreamt them.’’ 
She then gives a history of the progress of international 
co-operation from the birth of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and she concludes with some account of what the 
League of Nations has already done. Not only is all 
this written in a manner that should interest every 
child; it will also, unless we are much mistaken, in- 
terest and instruct parents too. 


The Changing School. By P. B. Ballard. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 


Of books on education there are so many that it 
seems as if in due time we ought to learn something 
about that subject. It is of course orthodox to suppose 
that the average schoolmaster is quite ignorant of the 
basic facts which govern his work. Some of these 
books are stodgy and dull, some aggressive and even 
irritating. The one before us will be read by many 
teachers or would-be teachers with interest and ad- 
vantage. Mr. Ballard evidently possesses not only a 
wide knowledge of educational theory and practice but 
a real understanding of human nature which is of first- 
rate importance. He is sound on the importance of 
letting the punishment fit the crime; and he is eloquent 
on the need for freedom and the objections to over- 
discipline. ‘‘ After suppressing disorder, the true work 
of discipline begins,” a wise remark which many 
might take to heart, for it is out of sympathetic friend- 
liness and mental stimulus combined with authority 
that good discipline springs. Mr. Ballard lays em- 
phasis on the need for individual work on the part of 
the pupil, and his remarks upon the home-work con- 
troversy are interesting and enlightening. 


THE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for June opens with a poem on ‘ sephone ’ 
by Mr. John Drinkwater in which he reaches a high level of 
achievement. Mr. Bohun Lynch writes so fully of ‘Mr. Beer. 
bohm’s Caricatures’ that we are surprised at his omission of the 
Whitehall Review Christmas Number. Mr. Francis Gribble 
describes the career of R. D. Blackmore, and Mr. Hugh Harti 
has some interesting things to say about ‘ Stage Villains,’ tho * 
he does not tell us who “‘ played the villain at the Vic.” me 
Woods tells a good ghost story, for which she almost vouches, 
* The Ghost of Mr. Onslow,’ and Miss R. M. Bloch sings about 
Grief and ‘ Resurrection.’ The story is by M. Cammaerts—a fan. 
tasy. Miss Kaye-Smith tells the story of the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival. Sir Philip Dawson gives the first part of a reasoned 
survey of ‘Social and Industrial Conditions in Post-War Ger. 
many.’ 

The London Mercury devotes its Editorial Notes to the Hudson 
Memorial and the way in which criticism of Mr. Epstein showed 
itself. The verse is unusually good and plenteous. The fiction 
is supplied by Mr. Reginald Berkeley, full of ingenious compli- 
cations, Mr. R. D. Hemingway, an African ju-ju in an English 
village, and Miss Alexander. Miss Olive Taylor contributes the 
first part of an account of John Taylor, the publisher of Keats 
Lamb, Hazlitt and others and the editor of the London Magazine 
—an interesting glimpse of business life in the first years of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. J. S. Phillimore contributes ‘ The Pros. 
pect in the Humanities ’"—the best and liveliest article in the 
number, full of quips and good sense. Mr. Edward Shanks 
writes on Robert Browning and emphasizes the note of personal 
reticence in all his work. The ‘ Chronicles ’ by Mr. Newdigate, 
Mr. Squire (the Drama), Mr. Hannay (the Fine Arts), Mr. John 
Freeman (Essays), Sir Chartres Biron (Edward VII), are excel- 
lent reading. 


The National Review in its editorials deals with Anglo-American 
friendship, trust in Germany, and in the ex-Coalition Ministers of 
this Administration, the folly of the silk tax, Mr. Churchill and 
International Finance, Egypt, and Lord Kitchener. The Vice- 
Provost of Eton continues his pleasant rambles through the 
Classics with ‘ Euripides the Sceptic,’ and Mr. W. Roberts con- 
tinues his with ‘ Claude Duval in Literature.’ A report of the 
Debate on Golf is worth keeping. Sir John Ross is very severe 
upon John Morley in ‘A Prince of Doctrinaires ’; Miss Pitt is as 
charming as ever in ‘ On the Fells at Dawn’; and Mr. Arnold 
Keppel describes his adventures as ‘ A Third Form Boy at Eton.’ 
Miss Dallas describes the part played by Sir W. F. Cooke in the 
* Genesis of Telegraphic Communication.’ 


The English Review reprints apropos of Lord Milner some 
verses by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The chief article is on ‘ The 
Problem of Security,’ which is treated by Prof. J. H. Morgan, 


(Continued on page 652) 


HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


NORWAY 
“Nature’s Fairyland” 


INDEPENDENT INCLUSIVE TOURS with every 
comfort, and midst beautiful and ever-changing scenery 


PLEASURE CRUISES to the Norwegian Fjords 


PARIS AND BRUSSELS 


INDEPENDENT INCLUSIVE TOURS, 8 and 13 DAYS 
including the Paris International Exhibition. 


CONSULT 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN TRAVEL. 
75 Years’ Experience. 
DEPT. 36, GREENER HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
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Important Announcement 


Messrs. Isotta Fraschini (Great Britain), Ltd., beg 
to announce that as from the re-imposition of the 
Import Tariffs, the prices of their chassis will be :— 


44.3 h.p. Standard Chassis £1,550 
44.3 h.p. Special Sports Chassis £1,650 


There are a limited number of chassis available for 
delivery prior to the lst July which will be supplied 
at present list prices. Orders for these will be 
accepted in strict rotation. 


ISOTTA [7D 


3/ North Audley Street, 
LONDON, W1. 


Mayfair 1745, 
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(Continued from page 650) 

Mr. E. L. Spears, and Mr. Ernest Remnant. Prof. Sarolea gives 
us another ‘ Truth about Imperial Russia,’ and Mr. W. H. 
Denning another solution to the question ‘Who Wrote Shake- 
spear’s Sonnets ’"—quite ingenious once you are sure that Shake- 
speare did not. Lord Teignmouth describes the working of the 
old Poor Law; and Mr. Francis Gribble has an entertaining 
subject. 

Blackwood this month closes the tour in Lapland of the Gordons 
with some of the last remnants of the native music. Mr. Edmund 
Candler’s story of ‘ The Dinosque’s Egg’ is developing well and 
promises great fun. Captain Taylour describes the adventures 
of a pet bear ‘ Bob’; Mr. Leo Walmsley has a good character 
study and Pardesi a good shooting story. Captain Hart gives a 
serious study of Gustavus Adolphus, whom he claims to be the 
‘ Founder of Modern War.’ ‘ Musings without Method’ are 
bitter about America, and very good indeed about Anatole France. 

The Calendar opens with a faatasy by Miss Mary Butts, ‘ The 
Later Life of Theseus’ in the style, almost, of Dr. Garnett. 
Miss Stella Benson is uncertain whether Beggars or Brigands 
are more to be envied in China; a first part of ‘ The Reminis- 
cences of Mme. Dostoevsky,’ describing her introduction to him 
as a shorthand typist is given. Is it not time that we used Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss for foreign titles; Madame is absurd for a 
Russian translated into English, Mr. Edwin Muir deals faith- 
fully with Mr. Arnold Bennett ; and Mr. Samuel Hoare makes Rim- 
baud the text for a penetrating article on ‘ Poetry and the 
Absolute.’ 

The Adelphi opens with ‘ A Divagation on Politics ’ prompted 
by Mr. Whibley’s Memoir of the Lord John Manners of Disraeli,’ 
and leading up to a consideration of the future of England. Mr. 
Lister Kaye describes the philosophy of Baron Keyserling and 
Mr. L. A. Morrison has ‘A Day with the Golden Treasury.’ 
The Contributors’ Club has Mr. W. Gerhardi on Goethe, Miss 
Dorothy M. Richardson on the Art of the Illustrator among 
others, while the Journeyman has an apt story to rebuke the 
craze for producing two or three new Prayer-Books instead of 
the one we have. 

The Empire Review leads off with Lord Carson’s timely article 
on *‘ Money Lenders.’ Lord Birkenhead describes this month the 
career of Lord Eldon, and a posthumous article by Mr. Oscar 
Browning gives an account of the Eton of eighty years ago. 
Mr. R. K. Gordon has a clever essay on ‘ Man and Boy’ and 
Mr. Dudley Wright examines the ‘ Religious Opinions of Charles 
Lamb ’"—which seem to have been not very deep-rooted. The 
— and Reviews are among the most interesting parts of this 

eview. 


MOTORING 
AMERICA ON BRITISH DUTIES 
By H. THornton 


NGLAND’S restoration of the McKenna duties 
ie 33% per cent. on automobiles, says The Wall 

Street Journal, ‘‘ is expected to result in almost 
doubling exports from this country [U.S.A.] between 
now and July 1 when the new tax becomes effective.” 
The stimulating effect upon British retail sales has 
already extended back to Detroit plants in the form 
of rush orders from dealers. Both manufacturers and 
foreign distributors will lay in substantial stocks 
during the remainder of the duty-free period. One of 
the indirect effects expected from reinstatement of the 
tax is an increase in production schedules by Canadian 
branches of American automobile concerns. By ship- 
ping from their Canadian branches American manu- 
facturers can take advantage of Canada’s one-third 
tariff preference. What would please American manu- 
facturers more than the removal of the McKenna 
Duties would be repeal of the £1 per horse-power 
tax in England; this is proving one of the greatest 
sale resistants to American cars, which in general have 
far greater (rated) horse-power than British cars. 

* * 


Here is the plain-spoken truth which, coming from 
a financial U.S.A. journal of this standing, should 
silence for ever the opponents to the principle of the 
horse-power tax and the McKenna Duties. As a 
matter of fact American cars are not selling in any 
great quantities in England, chiefly because they are 
big cars which require ample garage room. The 
public, who buy small British cars in preference to 
the low-priced large American automobile, take into 


AMMA 


27th May, 1925. 


at 20 m.p.h. 


maintained, and is to-day equal to new in every detail. 


WARNING. 


A full twelve months Manufacturer’s Guarantee 
Certificate, giving the chassis and engine num: 
ber, also date of manufacture, is issued for 
every new ‘** Lancia’’ car and chassis supplied 
by this Company or its officially appointed Dis- 
tributors and Agents. The British public is 
warned that this Guarantee will not apply to cars 
or chassis purchased through any other source. 


Telegrams: Curlanath, Piccy, London. 


APPRECIATION 


“* I feel I should like to express my opinion and appreciation of the Lancia Lambda car bought originally through 
you from Messrs. J. & S. Leaver, Ltd., of Blackburn, on February 15th, 1924. 

“TI have handled and owned about a dozen high-class cars, and I must confess, taking every point into con- 
sideration, I have been well satisfied with the car. The comfort on the roads, both rough and smooth, the accelera- 
tion, speed, climbing, brakes, etc., are everything that can be desired. At 50 to 60 m.p.h. the car is as steady as 


“* Since purchasing the car I have done practically 20,000 miles, and up to the present I have not seen the actual 
brakes, and only just recently I adjusted them up, after doing 17,000 miles. 
_  ““ IT might add that my motoring does not consist of using the main roads at all times. I have travelled the most 
impossible places, moorland grassy roads with huge ruts, water splashes. At the same time the car has been well 


“You are at liberty to make what use you care of this letter, being quite an unsolicited testimonial. 


Sole Concesstonnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18, Berkeley Street, LONDON, W.1. 


“The Best Medium 


Powered Car in the 


Spring Cottage, Nelson, Lancs. 


Signed) ‘‘ THOS. H. MOORBY.” 
(Signed) 


ANCIA 


“LAMBDA” 


"Phone: Mayfair 7060. 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


THE 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘It is the sweetest thing I have ever driven.’ Reference No. 1088 

‘It is a revelation, being streets ahead of any other car I have ever been in.’ 

Reference No. 1070 

‘I am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 

Reference No. 1043 

‘I have used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 
makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 

The original letters may be seen on application =a 


THE 40/50 H.P. ‘NEW PHANTOM’ ROLLS-ROYCE—Many 
remarkable expert opinions which have appeared in the press since the introduction 
of this model may also be seen on application will shortly be reprinted. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Telephones: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


(es 


HOOPER 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES of THE NEW PHANTOM 
ROLLS-ROYCE and all other models fitted with 
HOOPER COACHWORK 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Meter-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to H.R.8, THY PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
By Royal Warrant H.R.A. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. of appointment. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF W4Lss. 4.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


June 
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YOUR HOLIDAY 


The World is before you—whether it be :— 


The Lure of Paris or the Delights of Normandy, Brittany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, or Italy 


that calls you 


we offer the Tour you want at the most reasonable cost 
possible.‘‘ Suggestions ’’ Booklet sent free. Please mention 


this paper. 
“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 
71, HIGH HOi BORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Chancery 8294. 


SPECIAL PARTY to SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, NEW 
ZEALAND and FILM LAND, leaving England in Sept. 


MR. MINNS’S TOURS 


The most popular private Tours.” 


Write or call for 36-page Booklet with 
particulars of 80 delightful Tours to 
all parts of Europe; Motor Tours in 
Britain; Cruises to Norway, Madeira 
and The Canaries, &c. 
Independent Travel anywhere. 


99, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1 
(Dept. S.R.) 
(facing Victoria Station) 


Drink of tne gods. 


SYMONS’ 
CYDER 


DEVON 


Well made from Devon Apples, the finest cyder apples extant, 
right on the spot where von apples grow, near by lovely 
Paignton are Torquay. 

FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating ‘“‘ SYDRINA ,” will be sent free, on receipt 
of ls. 6d., to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., 
CYDERFIELD, TOTNES, DEVON. 
Our Gold Medal Cyders are sold by Retailers throughout the World. 


A nectar worthy of Hebe’s presentation. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID 


LIFE : 


£1,500,000 
£6,000,000 


ACCIDENT 


FIRE : 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, 2, & 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Manager and Actuary, Basil May, F.I.A. 


___13 June 1925 

| consideration that the cost of insurance as well 
horse-power tax is pro rata to engine rating and on 
to the actual cost of the vehicle. ” 


* 

These two factors, combined with cost f 
garaging, entail a standing charge from 
shillings to thirty shillings per week before a 
motor vehicle has carried its owner a sin . 
yard on the road. Furthermore, while the Pros 


and concessionnaire agents of American cars may have 
imported a larger quantity during April, May and 
June than usual, the sale of these vehicles to th 
public has been only normal. In point of fact Pan 
rench cars and chassis imported to 
the Unite ingdom in that period thz ; 

and Canada 


* * * 


However, as already stated in THe Saturpay 
Review, America has started her programme of pro- 
paganda in order to hold, and increase if possible, her 
export trade in motor-cars to Europe. This is to pre- 
pare the world of wheels for the fact that the U.S.A. 
motor products are going to become smaller in engine 
dimensions in 1926. For in that year the Interna- 
tional Indianopolis Grand Prix five hundred miles 
track race is to be competed for by cars whose engines 
are not to have a larger cylinder capacity or piston 
displacement than g1} cubic inches (1,500 c.c.), in 
place of the 122 cubic inches (2,000 c.c.) that were 
permitted in the races this year and the two preceding 

| years. That is to say, American automobile engineers 
are designing one and a half litre engines to take the 
place of the former two litre capacity motors. Europe 
in the past has had the monopoly of small light cars. 
Now America is also going to produce them, but it 
is doubtful whether they will mature in quantity until 
1927. 


Works by 


| Dr. Marie Stopes 


| D.Sc., Ph.D. 


: Married Love 


The most important contribution to the sex 
problem which has ever been made acces- 
sible to the English public. There is a 
Signed Limited Edition, with portrait, at 
21/- net. 16th Edition. 


6/- net. 


Wise Parenthood 3/6 net. 


A practical, safe and scientific treatise on 

Birth Control for married people. It has the 

approval of eminent doctors and scientists. 
12th Edition. 


Radiant Motherhood 6/- net. 


A book for parents. A valuable, simple and 
safe guide for married people. 3rd Edition. 


Dr. Stopes’s books have been translated 
into French, German, Swedish, Danish, 
Czech, Roumanian, Polish, Dutch and 
Spanish. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. At all 
Bookshops. 


| 
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ENGLAND TO INDIA 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD INA 


WOLSELE 


The greatest motor drive in the history 
of mankind is that which Major Forbes- 


road or track at all. 

This double world record for distance 
and for difficulty eclipses the achieve- 
ments of any o' driver in any other 
car. There is a Wolseley for everybody 
at prices from £225 cash, or £50 down, 
the balance by instalments. All cars com- 

pletely equipped. 


WOLSELEY MEANS 3 
ABILITY 


we 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1 


MOTORISTS ! REGISTER YOUR BATTERY AT A 


SERVICE STATION 


and obtain Battery 
Satisfaction 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO., 
LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.3 
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Further to the 
New Three-Litre 
SUNBEAM 


“ A Car beyond Criticism ” 


[Copy] 


April 16th, 1925 
The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd. 


Dear Sirs, 

Very many thanks for the run I had this morning in 
your new three-litre, driving myself. 

Major Segrave tells me that you are kind enough to ask 
for my opinion on it from the ordinary Owner Driver's 
point of view: frankly I find difficulty in expressing what 
I do think of it—it is simply marvellous. 

Before going in it I read a criticism in the “‘ Autocar ”’ 
to the effect that it was really a racing car and required 
driving like a racing car: now I have had the privilege of 
driving it myself I entirely disagree with this opinion, 

Beyond the fact that you have to a certain extent to use 
your ignition lever to get the best results, I cannot see that 
it requires any more expert driving than any other six- 
cylinder car, in other words, none at all. 


At 10 m.p.h. I found that one could keep on top speed 
with no difficulty at all, and accelerate from it exactly as 
on an American car—but somewhat faster! 


But, of course, if you care to take the trouble to change 
—no trouble at all, by the way—the acceleration is simply 
staggering. 

Steering, brakes, and road holding—I have never driven 
any car with better, and very few as good: the thing that 
pleased me most was the extraordinary sweetness of the 
engine at all speeds. 


Sorry I cannot criticise the car—I have no criticisms to 
offer. 
Very many thanks again for a most interesting morning. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 
PHIL PADDON. 


We can now arrange demonstration runs and accept orders 


for this new Super Sports Model. With £ I 1 2 5 


light Four-Seater Body ready for the road. 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 
MOORFIELD WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms G» Export Department: 

12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Manchester Showrooms: 
106 DEANSGATE 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
T HE Gilt-Edged market appears to be suffering 


from an acute attack of indigestion. Under- 

writers of recent new issues have been left with 
considerable quantities of stock, amounting to about 
£17,000,000, with the result that Gilt-Edged prices 
have fallen. The following table compares prices on 
the day the Chancellor made his budget speech and 
Monday, June 8: 
29. June 8. 


War Loan 5% 99§ 
Conversion 33%... 77k 753 
Funding Loan 87 


In view of the reduction of sixpence in the Income 
Tax, and the return to the gold standard without an 
increase in the Bank rate, this fall in prices is unfor- 
tunate. The immediate future is obscure, but my 
opinion is that War Loan and Conversion are very at- 
tractive at these levels. 


SPECIALITIES 

Although markets generally have been dull, certain 
specialities have risen, including the three to which 
attention was drawn in these notes last week : 

Central Provinces then 6; have this week touched 63. 

Manbre Sugar Deferred then 11,4 have this week touched 11,%. 

Imperial Tobacco then 98/6 have this week touched 102/6. 

I think that Manbre Sugar and Imps. should still 
be bought. I expect something in the nature of a 
bonus to Imp. shareholders within the next three 
months, during which period the price should gradu- 
ally appreciate. Courtaulds this week have touched 
105s. Those who purchased shares on my recom- 
mendation at 80s. might consider the advisability of 
taking their profit and reinvesting in Imps. I give 
this advice because I am uncertain of the effect on 
Courtauld’s profits of the new silk taxes. I would 
draw attention to: 

Austin Motor Co. 6% Fourth Debenture at 95}. 

United Havana Ordinary stock at 99. 
both of which should show capital appreciation in the 
future. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 
Newspaper shares have joined in the general de- 
pression. I would, however, emphasize my previous 
recommendation of Daily Mirror shares, which are now 
%; the shareholdings of this Company alone exceed 
the present market valuation of the shares. 


GORDON HOTELS 


I have received from Messrs. Hatherill-Mynott & 
Co. a very excellent report on Hotel shares, in which 
they draw attention to Gordon Hotels Ordinary shares 
and forecast increased dividends. In view of the enter- 
prise shown by this Company at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, both in the restaurants and the 
Garden Club, which can hold its own with any similar 
resort in Europe, this forecast does not appear over 
sanguine. The Ordinary shares stand at 15s. 6d. and 
should prove a remunerative lock-up. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIPS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ 
Steamship Company, Ltd., held recently, the Chair- 
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man, Sir John Latta, took the opportunity of deali 
at some length with the question of heavy taxation and 
the necessity of closer co-operation between Capital 
and Labour. Regarding the incubus of taxation’ Si 
John said that during the past five years they had 
paid out £/515,000 in taxes as against £101,000 in divi. 
dends; in other words, the Treasury received more in 
one year than the shareholders in five. In view of the 
discrepancy between these figures it seems an obvious 
deduction that there must be something radically wron 
with the present principle of British taxation. ‘ The 
foundation of their own business,’’ said Sir John, “ was 
laid on trade developed entirely outside the British 
Empire, a source of wealth which Communists over. 
looked when they foolishly asserted that employers 
are unnecessary and that the riches of the country are 
amassed by British workers.’’ In his plea for better 
relations between employer and employed Sir John 
pertinently remarks : 


We have to fight for our existence in the outer world in face 
of the fiercest cut-throat competition and on arriving home 
with the proceeds of labour we have to employ is artificially 
protected on a principle that ignores economic laws and gives 
no consideration to our difficulties, although our part is the life- 
blood of the enterprise, and in these days invariably carries 
financial loss. . . . In fact docks, railways, transport, etc., are 
controlled by labour under partial Government protection, and 
charges are exacted which are greatly in excess of continental 
figures and quite beyond what trade can support. 


This is a scathing indictment and one which unfor- 
tunately cannot be logically disputed. As a solution 
to a very grave problem Sir John Latta advocates 
that both employers and employed should cease sense- 
less jealousies and should wholeheartedly join hands 
to retain what has cost so much blood and treasure to 
build up. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Union Cold Storage Co. propose to increase 
their capital to £12,000,000 by the creation of 3,220,000 
6% Cumulative Preference shares, 

The Allied Northern Newspaper Debentures, to 
which reference was made last week, were largely 
over-subscribed. 


Hovis, Ltd. report for 1924 discloses record net pro- 
fits of £64,484 against £56,937 for 1923. The 
Ordinary shares receive 10% against 9% last year. 
The reserve account is increased to £200,000 and 
£16,694 is carried forward. 

The report of William Cory & Son for the year end- 
ing March 31 shows a net profit of £540,993 against 
£577,985 for the previous year. The dividend on the 
Ordinary shares is maintained at 15% 

The report of Primitiva Gas for 1924 shows a profit 
of £39,377 against a loss of £2,656 for the previous 
year. 

The report of the Parent Trust & Finance Co. for 
the year ended April 30 last shows a remarkable in- 
crease in net profits at £407,273 against £96,703 last 
year. 

The Charterland & General Exploration & Finance 
Co. propose distributing a bonus in the form of one 
new 5s. share for every two shares held. 

The General Mining! Company have issued a most 
satisfactory report. 

Keeley Silver Mines for the year ended February 28 
last show an increase of net profits of over £40,000 


compared with the previous year. 
TAURUS 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


156 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


GO WHERE THE SUN SHINES 


Delightful cruises on famous Canadian Pacific 
Liners. Commencing November, 1925, and 
January 1926. Rates from 


THREE GUINEAS A DAY 


including tours ashore, gratuities, and 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMER 


For further Particulars write 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.1. or Local Agents 
103, Leadenhail Street, E.C.3. LONDON everywhere 


Fingers that see 


Deprived of their eyesight the blind have to 
become, as it were, children again, and learn to 
see through their fingers. They have to be 
taught to read and write Braille, to type, to earn 
their livelihood by handicrafts, such as netting, 
knitting, basket-making and weaving, by massage, 
telephone operating, secretarial work, etc. In 
these and other directions they are making great 
progress, and their former condition of helpless 
dependency is gradually being ameliorated by the 
strenuous work of such organisations as_ the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920). 
Chairman : Captain E. B. B. Towse,V.C.,C.B.E. 


The Institute’s activities include :— 
Relief of Blind Poor. 
Care of Blind Babies. 
Education of the Blind. 
Home Teaching of the Blind, 
Publication of Books and Music. 
Homes and Hostels for the Blind. 
General Welfare of the Blind. 
Assistance to Local Institutious for the Blind. 
Employment of Blind Workers. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, 
NaTIonAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NO3N3 N&S NUS N&S NOS N&S NOS NCB 


PLAYER'S 
N03 N°3 
Virginia Cigarettes 
N03 are supplied N°3 


«WITH OR WITHOUT CoRK TIPs_ 


N03 TH cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 N°% 
1 


rginia Cigarette is welcomed 
by ng The cost is the N 03, 
0 same and the fragrance and cool- N°% 
N°% ness of the tobacco are still there. ° 
by modern 
3 in a Model Factory : 
N°%3 
N03 matured Virginia Tobacco. N° 


N35 10 for 8* 20 vor 1/4 Neg 
50 for 3/3 N°%3 


N03 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM) N93, 


N° BRANCH OF THE MAPERIAL TOBACCO CO. N°% 


(OF GREAT & IRELAND), LIMITZD 3P37 N°% 


NS N°3 N°3 N°3 NO NS NOS NOS 


Company Meeting 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS CO. 


THe Orpinary GeNneRAL Megtinc of the Calcutta Tramways 
Company, Limited, was held on the 9th inst., at 1, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. John G. B. Stone, chairman of the company, presiding, 
said :—Gentlemen,—Dealing with the accounts, and first with the 
capital account, the amount of £32,997 debited to this account is 
mainly in respect of expenditure on the extension of track, the 
electrical equipment of line, buildings and fixtures in connexion 
with the new depot at Karaya, and the provision of rotary con» 
verter plant, etc., at the Kalighat and Dalhousie Square sub- 
stations. 

Turning to the revenue account, the traffic receipts, as will 
be seen, show the satisfactory increase of Rs.6,69,388, which, 
although helped to a small extent in the comparison by the strike 
period in January, 1923, is mainly due to the steady improvement 
in the company’s business. 

We propose to deal with the available balance of £154,296 by 
the transfer of £60,008 to depreciation, £31,000 to general reserve 
(of which, say, 420,000 is represented by profit on exchange), 
£5,000 to suspense account, £2,030 contribution to the staff 
provident fund, and the payment of a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
making 10 per cent., free of tax, for the year, and the carrying 
forward of £14,266. 

We have been waiting for the report of the Government Com- 
mittee in order to consider, and, if practicable, to give effect to 
their recommendations for dealing with the traffic, but in the 
meantime we decided, in the public interest, to augment our 
present ’bus service by the placing of an order for a further 24 
*buses, which will be put into service immediately they are 
delivered. We recognize that this will only partially deal with 
the problem, and we are now considering the whole question 
pending the receipt of the Government Committee’s report, of 
taking such action, in conjunction with the authorities, as will 
adequately meet the transport facilities, not only upon the area 
now served by the tramways, but for the outlying districts. 

I now beg to propose: ‘‘That the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts to December 31, 1924, as submitted to this meeting, 
be received and adopted, and that a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent., free of income-tax, in respect of the profits 
for the year ending December 31, 1924, making, with the interim 

dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, a total dividend for the year 
1924 of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, be and i is hereby declared, 
such dividend to be paid on June 10, 1925.” 

Mr. F. D’A. Vincent seconded the resolution, and it was carriéd 


unanimously. 
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Theatres 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
The coolest place in London. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 MATS. (SATS.), at 2.30. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S 
HIAWATHA IN OPERATIC FORM 
With Scenery and Costumes. 
800 CHORUS. 200 BALLET. 
Prices, 2s. 4d. to 10s. 6d. Tel. : Kensincton 5360. 


June 8 to 20. 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts. 

SECOND YEAR. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed., and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger. 4082. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2. 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Gwen Frranocon-Davigs. Cepric HarDWICKE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income 

for your old age and for 

your wife after your death 
by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


JUNE 13, 1925 | 


Compotiters must cut out and enclose this coupon 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hil} 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 

words. Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE, (E), 11 Pal. 
meira Avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
‘Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in ai! 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guiness 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 

by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 

ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
*Phone. Available as soon as required. Terms 5} Dy per 
week. Write Box E 509, the Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EVON.—Gentlewoman desires paying guests. Very com- 

fortable house, run on hotel lines; excellent cooking ; home- 

grown produce; garage. From 4} guineas. No irritating 
extras. Sea; golf. Personally recommended by Sir Owen Sea- 
man, Punch Office, to whom reference is invited.—Write 
MITCHELL, Orchardhaye, Combe Martin, N. Devon. 


ARGATE.—19, 23, 25 Canterbury Royal Terrace, 
Westbrook. Sea front. BOARD-RESIDENCE, 6s. day. 
TIMMINS. 


EVERAL of my members have accommodatien for PAYING 

GUESTS during the summer. I should be glad to put any 

who desire to visit Essex Farms in touch with them. JOHN 
B. GILL, Secretary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Corn Ex- 
change, Chelmsford, Essex. Tel.: 106 Chelmsford. 


URNISHED HOUSE to be LET for August and September; 

six bedrooms, three sitting rooms. Garden. Garage and 

stables.. Near sea and golf. Moderate rent. Apply Colonel 
JOHNSTON, Arundel, Sussex. 


ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest 

and finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 

3 hours’ sail of Kyle of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy 
Summer Resort. tag comfort. Interesting motor tours ; gol 
course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 
views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


AYING GUEST. Young Swiss Gentleman, well connected, 

desires enter family of English Professor or Tutor, for prac- 

tise in English conversation. London or near suburb. 
Fullest references. Terms to the Secretary, Swiss Legation, 32 
Queen Anne Street, W.1. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 
ELOGCUTION SGHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (June 15, 16 and 17) 
The amusing Stage Play 
“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 
starring GLENN HUNTER and VIOLA DANA. 


“ FOR ANOTHER WOMAN " 
starring KENNETH HARLAN. 


Bonzo, the Comic Pup, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


“THE DARK SWAN” 
starring MONTE BLUE, 
HELENE CHADWICK and MARIE PREVOST. 


“WITHOUT WARNING” 
starring AGNES AYRES and ANTONIO MORENO. 


HAROLD LLOYD in “THE MAID HE MADE" 
Eve’s Film Review and FELIX the Cat, etc. 


(June 18, 19 and 20) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


VACANCY offered to Epileptic Patient in charming country 
A piace in Ireland Outdoor life and occupations. Skilled 

attention ; careful dietary. Medical references. Box L 19, 
the SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring: highly successful recemmended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORMAN COURT for SALE, FREEHOLD. Lease con- 

sidered. Boys’ School. Established 1890. Lease expired. 

Interest in goodwill passes to occupier. Fifty rooms, gym., 
swimming bath, winter tennis. Pupils waiting. Rare opportu- 
nity. H. CATFORD, Dilkoosha, New Barnet. 


OMILETICAL ASSISTANCE IN SERMON PREPARA- 
TION by ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. For particulars 
address H. T. H., 43 Page Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Art Exhibition 


OUPIL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street. Water-colours by 
Romilly Fedden, Mewburn Garnett, and Col. E. A. P. 
Hobday, C.M.G. 10—5.30. Sats., 10—1. 


Appeals 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or ‘* rum- 

mag: ‘’ of any kind to the Mission Worker, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N 


Yachting Monthly 


JUNE ISSUE 
Now on Sale . Price 2/- 
9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


P and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA: 

AGdress for all Passenger Business, P, & O. Hou 14, Cocks 8 . 


pur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Fieiait or General Business; 122, enhall E.C. 
bil, Agents, GRAY, DiWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, 8. 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
(Publishers of “Schools of England,” ete.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5°/, TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, t940, or in the new issue 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
qth October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
| Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


Books 


OOKS.—The Graphic, 36 vols., 412; Purchas(s) Hakluyius 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1625-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s.; Leo's History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 lbs. ; 
Punch's History of Modern England with 500 Cartoons, etc., 4 
vols., 27s. 6d.; Turner, Water-colour Drawings in National 
Gallery, 1904, £2 15s.; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by 
Leloir, 1890, 25s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, Old St. Paul's, etc., 10 
vols., 27s.; Thackeray’s Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, 4 vols., 
1870, 21s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Apprecia- 
tion by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
‘* Kirriemuir’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; Scott's Novels, fine 
set, ‘‘Dryburgh Edition,"’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels 
in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
12 vols., £4; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vailima” Edit., 26 
vols., 438; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Snop, 14-16, John t Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett's 


Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley's 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1807; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, 

Erewhon Revisited, 1901 ; Way of All Flesh, 1903 ; 
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W hat do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 


Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Visitors te London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’ Ss 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Datry Grapnic. 


L N D N ** & brilliant book.”"—Tuez Times. 
“ Particularly 
AND by Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 6th 
ENVI RON s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
Llustrati Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 I!Justrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


M & Pl 6/- | 100 Iliustrat Maps & Plans, 4/- 


2]. PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | a THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONF VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Llangoll Dartingt Lend Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’ . Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M. P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


on Office 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisuer. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


JUNE, 1925 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


Finance as the Enemy of Capital and 
Labour By ARTHUR KITSON 


New Dialogues of the Dead: Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, and Michael Collins 


By LUCIANUS RESTITUTUS 


The Miracle of Poland 
By Lapy ASKWITH, C.B.E. 
Euripides the Sceptic 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


On the Fells at Dawn 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


A Third Form mz, at Eton 


Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Claude Duval in Literature By W. ROBERTS 


A Visit to the Oil-fields in South Persia 
By L. R. LUMLEY, M.P. 


A Prince of Doctrinaires 
By the Rt. Hon. Sin JOHN ROSS, Bart. 
(ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


A Debate on Golf at the Loadon Schoo 
of Economics 


Genesis of Telegraphic Communication 
By Miss H. A. DALLAS 


Prohibition in Canada 
By the BISHOP OF ONTARIO 


Correspondence Section 
Maxse v. The Irish News Limited 
Cotton and the Great War 
The Chester Concession 
The Secret Party Funds 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Revmw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : 


Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
1925. 


Paul, in tae County of London, by Herszrt Reiacn, Lrp., Eyot Works,st. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; Saturday, June 13, 
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